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BATURR. 


THE SEASONS. 

I love the Spring! the blithesome Spring ! 
That comes with light and song ; 

All nature smiles a welcome as 
She gaily trips along. 

She sweetly weaves her wreath of leaves 
Around the forest trees, 

The young buds burst in bloomy life, 
Kissed by the gen'le breeze ; 

The snowdrop rears its hardy head, 
The violets unfold, 

The pale primrose like starlight giows— 
The crocus beams like gold ; 

The rillets, freed from Frost's keen breath, 
Make pleasant tinkling chime— 

O! blessings on the sweet delights 
Of Spring’s enchantiog time ! 





I love the Summer’s joyous reign— 
Its clear, blue, beaming sky, 

And clouds that fold, like angel-winge, 
Round the warm sun on high! 

Fair is the earth! the velvet grass 
Clothes hill, and vale, and mead, 

And flowers smile out in radiance 
Where’er the foot may tread, 

The air is softly luscious with 
The fragrance which it bears, 

And glad birds sing in wavy boughs 
To charm away our cares, 

The day is long and sunny, 
And gentle is the night, 

And bright and beauteous things are found 
Where’er the eye may light! 

I love the sober Autumn! ’Tis 
A gladsome time to me! 

When the ripe and mellow fruit bends down 
The hardy orchard tree. 

The song—the laugh—the ringing shout 
From harvest fields are borne, 

Where sun-brown'd reaper-bands lay low 
The goiden realms of corn ; 

The forest trees put on their robes— 
A richly varied wreath, 

And rushing winds to paly cheek 
Give rosy tint of health. 

O! dear to me is Autumn, 
With iis calm and sober joys. 

Tho’ it boasteth not the Summer's heat, 
And clear, bright, laughiog skies ! 


I love the Winter season, when 
The frost rides on the air, 

And works in crystals on each pane 
Pictures all wondrous fair ; 

When the wild winds rush along and make 
A mighty jubilee, 

And snow-flakes crown the mountain top 
And naked forest tree, 

Or cluster their light sparkling stars 
Amid the trelliced bowers, 

The gaudy summer rivalling 
With sparkling leaves and flowers. 

I care not for the winter's cold— 
By the cottager's fireside, 

Where glad hearts hold rare carnivals 
At joyous Christmas tide. 


KATITLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 
Kathleen Mavourneen ! the grey dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 
The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 
Kathleen Mavourneen! what, slumbering still ! 


Oh! hast thou forgotten how soon we muat sever? 
Oh! hast thou forgotten ruis day we must part, 
It may be for years, 1t may be for ever, 
Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 
Kathleen Maveurneen! awake from thy slumbers, 
The blue mountains glow in the sun's golden light ; 
Ah! where ts the spell that once hung on my numbers ! 
Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my nicur! 


Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part ; 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, thy lover is calling, 
Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart! 
coeementittlifiieteenal 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Memoirs of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and of the Court of Queen Anne.— 
By Mrs. A. T. Thompson, Authoress of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of Henry 
the Eighth,” “ Lafe of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 4. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
London, 1839. 
The Duchess of Marlborough was one of the most remarkable women of her 


age. ‘The name she has transmitted to posterity is, perhaps, as well known as | 
that of her husband, whose exploits occupy so conspicuous a place in the pages | 
ef history ; but when it is taken inte consideration that the sphere in which her | 


influence was exercised was confined to the palace, that her genius was expend: 
ed in controlling the back-stairs and the anti-chamber, and tbat she contrived 
by these agencies to msintain her husband against a host of enemies, and liter- 
ally to govern England through the Queen, it will be admitted that whatever the 
duke might have been, the merits of his wife wero immeasurably greater. 

Yet this woman, who wielded in her own day much extraordinary power, 
whose mental activity was capable of such wenderful efforts, and who will al- 
ways be remembered as the most accomplished court intriguer this sombre 
country has produced, oatlived the immediate interest from which a full and ac- 
curate eccount of her life might be « spected to spring. With the exception of 
her own vind ica lun, @ meagre, spiritiess, and brief biography that appeared 
shertly after her death, and sundry notices of 
works dedicated for the most part to other subjec s 
and complete narrative of her singular career The 


essual her from time to Ume in 
we have had no genuine 


} T ! 
miy work that allorded a 





glimpse of her private history was a collection of letters, published not lor g 
since under the title of her priva ‘ pondence, which » @ noticed the 
time of thei aj pearance, and which, although it did not supply cae place of a 


biography, yielded a greater amount of minute information respecting her than 

the public possessed any means previously of obtaining. Indeed, so little was 

known respecting her, beyond the main public incidents in which her name 

was mixed up, and the tradition of her influence over the Queen, that the place 
| of her birth was undetermined or mistaken, and place of her death enknown — 

All this would be inexplicable if we had nota satisfactory clue to it, in the fact, 
| that after any years of unexampled prosperity at court the duchess lost the fa- 
vour of her Sovereign, and fell into an obscurity in the decline of life from which 
she never succeeded in extricating herself. Court favourites are proverbia ly 
surrounded by enemies and parasites, (the worst enemies of all in misfortune.) 
and when the tide turns they are hunted down by detraction. ‘The moral is im- 
portant, and is strikingly exemplified in the admirable memo’r Mrs. Thompson 
has produced in the volumes before us of this gifted and imperious woman. 

Sarah Jennings was bred to the business of intrigue, and practised it all her 
life She was the daughter of a country gentleman of handsome fortune, and is 
stated te have been born at Holywell, a suburb of St. Alban’s At twelve years 
of age she followed the footsteps of her sister, celebrated as La Belle Jennings 
in the ceurt of the profligate Charles, and became Maid of Honour tothe Duchess 
of York. From that time her destinies in life were fixed. It was under such 
circumstances she met Colonel Churchill, who, captivated by her beauty, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining her hand after a had service of three years, and contrary 
to the wishes of his own family, whose ambition po.nted to a more elevated al- 
liance. Jt was fortunate for him, however, that the stern Maid of Honour 
yielded to his suit, for it may be reasonably doubted whether any other woman 
of England, possessed of a tithe of her intellect, could have sustained h’m in his 
position through the troubled scenes of his |:fe, with so much constancy, cour- 
age and skill. 

Of the wars of the Duke of Marlborough, the incessant labours of the duchess 
at court to keep the Queen on her side, sometimes soothing and sometimes over- 
awing her, of the introduction of Mrs. Masham, a friend ef the duchess, of Mrs. 
Masham’s successful perfidy against her benefactress, by which she got dis- 
missed frem the royal favour, leaping, at the same time, into her place, of the 
subsequent retirement of the duke and duchess, of the MSS. that were contem- 
plated and the MSS. that were written, end of the dark shadows that thickened 
on the closing lives of both, we need not enter into any detailed examivation ; 
| but, referring the reader to Mrs. Thompson’s work—which is written through- 
| out with considerable power, great impartiality, and very refined taste—we w |! 
| grace our columns with two or three passages, to exemplify the general charac- 
| teristics of this most eventful history. 

‘The warrative is so continuous, and involves such constant reference to pre- 
vious statements, that it is not easy to divorce from the text a brief passage 
likely to be intelligivie in itself. The foliewing sketch of the imperious wife and 
the tender husband—of the military commander about to depart for a country to 
take the conduct of a dangerous war, and the court manegerremaining at home 
to keep the factions alive—is one of the most complete we can find 

“In quitting the shores of England, the great general experienced, in the midst 
of many sources of vexation, bow imvar ably the em'nent, and the successful, 
pay a tax to mankind for the possession of their envied sdvantages. Marlborough 
hurried from one king¢om to another—harassed by the loss of fr ends—fortunate, 
| but not happy —would, in certain seasons of depression, have gladly exchanged 
| all his bright prospects and high tonours, for the leisure of Holywell, and for the 
rea! affection of his idolized wife. Lady Marlborough accompanied bim to Mar- 
| gate, where her husband was detained for some days by contrary winds. At last 
| the wind changed ; the vessel was ready to sail ; the signal to depart was given. 
| Lord Marlborough, who had been solicitous for war, ardent in the expectation 
~ reaping honours on the plains of Holland, eager to depart, saw the signal 
| 
| 














which summoned him, with unwooted anguish. He con'emplated, perhaps, 
years of separation from her, to whom, in absenee, every fund thought was given 
—who, though past the bloom of youth, was the object of an attachment almost 
romantic—an attachment, enthusiastic as it was, which elevated the noble and 
j affectionate heartof the great Marlborough. Since the accession of Anne, his 
| domestic comfort had indeed been impaired by the altered position of bis spoiled 
| and arbitrary wife. The event which called her forth into public life, called 
forth also passions which embittered the intercourse between her and the good, 
the moderate, the kind-hearted Marborough. I: was ia vain that he endeavour- 
| ed to centro] her vehement enmities, or to subdue her eager desire of inter- 
ference in political affairs. Her busy spirit was no! kept in s: bjection by eny of 
that useful fear which sometimes serves es a restraint cn Impo tant eccasions, 
to women who in them ner concerns of life, can act the tyrant with a resolutioa 
worthy of a ressonable cause. 
Lady Marlboreugh was not restrained, bya ny respect for the’understanding of 
; the Queen, from intruding her notions on politics, when unbidden and unwel- 
come. Her high spirit had been wounded, unpardonably, by the appointment 
of a Tory ministry, in direct oppos tion to her wishes; and she close not, even 
whilst obliged to submit, to permit the Queen to enjoy her sovereign pleasure 
j}unmolested Incessant bickerings, in which Marlborongh and Godolphin wee 
obliged to interfere, and to soothe the angry passions of ** Queen Sarah,” as she 
| was popularly called, had already begun to weaken the ardent friendship of 
| Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley, while they embittered the life of Lord Mar.bo- 
; Tough in another way. Both Lord Go''olpbin and the Dake considered it their 
| duty, in such disputes, to take the Queen’s part. Doubtless, as far as fluency, 
| courage and perseverance were concerned, 1' was obviously the weaker side ; 
| but, in the adjustment of these differences, Lord Marlborough and his wife 
were often opposed in opinions ; and Godolphin and Marlborough must infa'li 
bly have been disposed to agree with their suvsequent foe, Harley. “TI see,” 
| said that consummate courtier, ‘no difference between a mad Whig and a mad 
| Tory.” 
| Matrimonial ditferences were the result of these rencentres; and the temper- 
| ate, benevolent Marlboroug! suffered keenly from the occa<ional irritability of 
| a wife, to purchase whose affections, he would, as it appears from his letiers, 
have made any sacrifice but that of principle 
Notwithstanding all these painful remembrances, the bonds of domestic life, 
| which he was leaving, had abundant charms to rivet the noble heart of the most 
| humane, the most exemplary of heroes. Lord Marlborough, who could face the 
| enemies of bis country undaunted, was overwhelmed with grief when he bade 
his wife and family farewell. He hasted on board the vessel, to conceal the agi- 
tation which he could not master. 
We confess that in our estimation the character of Marlborough is overrated 
im this and other passages ; 
parixon with his wife ; | our sympathies are generally solicited by the wri- 
ter to pity and applaud him. Without entering into particulars, we may ob- 
serve that Marlburovugh was one of the most corrupt men of a corrupt age, that 
his political acts are isincere an inconsistent, and that there never was a man 
whose career as a statesman so completely sullied his glories asa soldier 
| The duchess was a person of violent temper and frequently store at people 
who served her; her i!l humours appear to have been by no means uncommon 
in those days, as the anecdotes that follow will testify. 
| Extraordinary as the displays of violent passion in the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough may appe 
whether good or bad, is carefully suppressed by the customs of society, there 
were not ies Of high rank, equally arrogen 
though less gifted, between whom report hesitated on which to bestow the d 
tinction of being the most abeurd, outrage 


wanting, in ber own sphere, 


yus and repulsive 


Among those ladies, who, in the reig:. of George the Virst and George t 
Second, forme: a k with the 1e8 of t! tuarts, was the Duchess of Buck 
Inca » natura! suchier of James the Sc ' byw Catharine Sedley, Countess 
of Morchester—a parentage of which tne Duchess was shamelessly proud! 


he is made to stand out virtuonsly in com- | 


ar in modern days, when every exhibition of natural feeling, | 
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Possessing the arrogance of her contemporary duchess, without her masculine 
scnse, and exhibiting equally a love of display, pertinacity and violence of tem- 
per, the Duchess of Buckingham laboured with unceasing pains to procure the 
restoration of her half-brother, the Pretender. She frequently travelled to the 
Continent in hopes of furthering that end ; she stopped ever with filial devotion 
at the tomb of James, shedding tears over the thread-bare pall which covered 
his remains; but her filial duty extended not to replace it by a newer and more 
sumptuous decoration. 

These two duchesses both possessed, from the same cauee, some influence 
in the sphere of politics. Around them gathered the malcontents of the two 
parties; both were in enmity to the court—both detested Sir Robert Walpole. 
Tories and Jacobites thronged the saloons of the Duchess of Buckingham ; the 
mal-content Whigs those of Marlborough-house. The anecdotes relaied by 
Horace Walpole must always be adopted with much caution. He states that 
the Duchess of Buckingham, passionately attached to shows and pageants, made 
a funeral for her husband as splendid as that of Marlborough. Ste wished af- 
terwards to borrow for the procession at her son’s interment the car which con- 
veyed the remains of Mariborough to the tomb. “ft carried my Lord Marlbo- 
rough,” was the Duchess of Marlborough’s angry reply, ‘* and it shall never car- 
ry any other.” ‘I have consulted the undertaker,” retorted the Duchess of 
Buckingham, ‘and he tells me I can have the same for twenty pounds.” The 
same authority informs us, that when the illegitimate daughter of James the 
Second received Lord Hervey as a suitor to her granddaughter, she appointed 
the day of her royal grandfather's martyrdom for the first interview, and appear- 
ed, when he entered, seated in a chair of state, of deep mourning, in weeds and 
weepers, with her attendants in similar suits. L ; 

Her rival Duchess, Sarah, of Marlborough, suffered fiom the satirical casti- 
gation of Pope, in one of those epistles which Bolingbroke pronounced to be 
his best. The famous, and certainly, in their way, unequalled lines on Atossa, 
were shown to the Duchess of Marlborough, as if they were designed for her 
grace of Buckingham. But the shrewd Sarah knew the faithful, though high- 
ly-coloure/ portrait. She checked the person who was reading to her, and call- 
ed out aloud, “I see what you mean; I cannot be so imposed upon.” She 
abused Pope violently, but was afterwards reconciled to the great satirist, and 
is said to have given him a thousand pounds to suppress the character. Such is 
the statement; but it would have been more like the Duchess to have braved 
the world, and to have permitted the inimitable satire to see the light. She 
could scarcely be rendered more unpopular than she had hitherto been. 

The summary of the character of the duchess is executed with ability, and, 
faithfully reflecting the disagreeable traits thrown up in the narrative itself, 
leaves a painful impression behind. From this summary we avail ourselves of 
a striking portion which contains the chief points. 

To an extraordi:ary capacity for business, the Duchess of Marlborough united 
| great facility in express ng. and in making others comprehend, all that she de- 

sired them to understand. From her earliest yesrs, her mind sosred above the 

pursuits of her young companions. The puerile recreations of a court could not 
shackle the vigorous intellect which disdamed the captivity of etiquette. Com- 
| pelled by circunstances to endure the society of a princess whom she despised, 
| her min} never sank to the level of that of the placid and unaspirmg Anne.— 

Even amidst the irksome duties of perpetual attendance on one who had little 
| to recommend her except good nature, the grasping intellect of the youthful fa- 
| vorite was gaining Opimions on topics generally connected with politics, and 
| with such them«s as affected her interest and that of her future husband. The 
| capacity of Anne remained stationary ; and that ef her companion, amid similar 
| occupations to those of her young mistress, and enjoying only the same opportu- 
| nities, like a plant entanglee amongst others of slower growth, although sbec 
kled yet acquired vigor. 

With few opportunities of mental culture, except such as society offered her, 
with scarcely the rudiments of eaucation, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, be- 
came at an early age, the aflianced wife of a man who was, like herself, practi- 
cal, net erudite, the scholar of the world, the pupil of fortune. At the time of 
this early engagement, she probably possessed along with the vivacity, the 
swectness and attiactions natural to her sex The world, and a love of politics, 
that bane to delicacy and grace in woman, had not then hardene! her nature, 
and increased the acrimony of her temper. She became the wife of Marlbo- 
rough, the associate of his associates, the companion, the friend of the eloquent, 
of the lettered, and the brave. Her capacity grew in the congenial sy here now 
formed around her. Her observation, by nature accurate, wai exercised upon 
subjects worthy of her inspection. She learned, by conversation, by experi- 
ence, to think and to reason. For many years she took but atrival share in the 
public events which agitated the nation; but she viewed from “the leophwole 
of retreat’ ail that was important, with a mind enlightened by the sound and 
moderate opinions of Godolphin, from whom she was, in fact, much more rarely 
separated than from her husband. The Lord Treasurer could never, indeed, 
teach her to love William the Third, who had graciously overlooked his defec- 
tion; but he restrained her vehermence, he regulated her expressions; and it 
was not until Godolphin had sunk under the cruel disease which consumed him, 
that t. Thus, formed by circumstances 
into a reflecting, shrewd, and energetic being, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
when her mind attaimed, slong with her frame, its full growth, and that lasting 
vigour for which both were reimerkeble, began to turn with disgust from the irk- 
|} some duties which her offices at court imposed upon her unwilling mind. ‘The 

daily round of ceremonials which she was compelled to witness became revo't- 
ing to her; the monotony of Anne’s mind inspired her with contempt. It was 
| with difliculty, as she confessed years afterwards, that she brought herself to 
endure the suciety of one whore conversation consisted, like that of James, her 
| father, in a constant repetition of one favourite idea ; a species of discourse far 
more dispiriting than absolute silence, 

The imperious temper of Sarah was fostered by the meek d’sposition and 
| mean understanding ef her royal mistress. As she grew into political import- 
ance, she probably ceased to be the engaging and attractive woman whose love- 
liness gained universal admiration. Henceforth, her empire. excepting with re- 
| gard to her husband, appears to have been over the in'ellect alone ; and whilst 
she was at once the pupil and adviser of Godolphin, sbe wes no longer beloved 
as a parent; her influence over the affections of those with wom she was con- 

nected, melted away when politics absorbed her thoughte. | i 

Mrs. Tbompsoa’s volumes do not aspire to the responsibility of history, but 
they possess u avoidably much historical interest, and are crowded with sketch- 
es of ieading persons, and vignette views of eveuls 'Lat will be found to furnish 

a very useful auxiliary to history. She !as performed her task on the whole 

with remarkable industry and highly comincndable talent, and has certainly illus- 
| trated very amply the life of ove of the most singular mdividuals in the annals 
of fernale influence in this country. 


| 4 JOURNEY SOUTIIWARD FROM DAMASCUS. 





the Duchess became intractably violen 
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At twenty minutes past two we entered the village, which was one scene of 


| ruins, melancholy, and dexo Pushing our horses through a breath in a 
mud wall, once construcied efence, we discovered nought but roofless te 
| ‘ ~ g ] 
nements and miserable mt ts, from out of which creeped a little naked . 
vho at sight of me : ! » a hut, screaming and roaring, and brought out 

! an old hag. habited e shirt, with he sage covered with wrinkle and 
| her unseemly o:: disgustingly saved through the wide oy y at 
e hosom of Dicnirited v +h tloom re erty and 
wretchedness. and wita the: able o ts, searcely human in appeara [ 
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“How ” said I.“ Have you not promised to bring me to Tabareeah on the 
third day from Damascus!” ; 

“ God is great,” said the Turk; “‘ a man can’t do what he can’t; God is mer- 
ciful '—the way is long—there is no village—there is no water—and where am 
I to find food for my cattle?” 

“ Buy food for your cattle here, put it on the mules, and march on till you 
“come to water.” 

“ Hajji,”* says the Greek Papas ; “hajji, we are weary and tired—we have 
women—there are no houses, the country is uninhabited, and where shall we 
shelter our heads from the cold air and the damp dews of night ?” . 

“ Pray, Papas,” said the Hajji, “ what have I to do with you, or you with 
me! Do you stay here, or march onwards, as it suits your convenience, and 
allow me to do the same 1” 

« Where is the Sheikh?” I exclaimed, drawing forth my circular letter from 
the governor of Damascus to the local authorities, and also the authenticated 
copy of Ibrahim Pasha’s firman—* Where is the Sheikh?” ; 

“Gone to take his diversion,” replied a sk nny urchin, with a grin on bis face, 
who seemed to enjoy the scene. 

From out of the ruins there issued pale boys and swarthy men in ragged 
garments, and with ut shoes; dark copper coloured women, some blind of an 
eye, in black t-ttered shirts, got upon the flat house-tops of the few entire 
houses in the place tu witness the hubbub ; and the husband ef the Dimascene 
lacy, hobbling up on a crooked leg, with a crutch in one hand and a stick in the 
other, commenced a speech. This was too much for my patience, so! ordered 
the servant to drive on my baggage mules, but the stubborn beasts refu-ed to 
move, and the muleteer, shouting and screaming, put himself into a warlike and 
offensive attitude. 

“You rascal,” said I, “after marching six hours, (about twenty miles,) do 
you mean to stop here at two o'clock in the day, and keep me among these 
miserable ruins until to-morrow. What am | todo here?” 

“ Allah kicrim, you can smoke, you can sleep,” said the man quietly, and 
with great gravity. 

“fam paying you fifeen piastres (3s. 1 1-2d ) per day for each mule and 
horse, they bave been all their lives accustomed to and I will not be cheated 
with half a day’s work m this way.’’ So dismounting, I seized the baggage- 
aaviles by the halter, and directing my servan: to make vigorous use of his stick, 
we immediately evacuated the village. The muleteer screamed, he threw him- 
self upon a stone, and, frantic with rage, seized his turban, pulled it off his head, 
and threw iton the ground, and ttere he sa‘ with his bald pate and convulsed 
features, a most ludicrous object of rage, distress, and passion—an exhibition 
which I knew weil was all a gross affectation tu gain hisend The spectators 
thelow and on the house tops all the while preserved te most imperturvable gra- 
vity, neither relaxing their features into a smile, nor b traying the slightest in- 
terest in what was going on, but staring with s upid astonishment. I ordered 
Evangela to mount his horse and drive on the baggage-mules, and we fol.owed 
the bridle track which led across the heath in the direction of ovr route. We 
‘were in a puzzling situation, but before we had proceeded many hundred yards 
from Kanneytr: we met two Arabs, and I end: avoured to make a bargain with 
“one of them to guide us as far as Jacob's bridge. The old muleteer, however, 
‘was wa ching us from be! ind the ruined walls of Kanney'ra, sud observing what 
‘was going on, he came runni:g up, ali mildness, persuasion and adulation; he 
(premised to take us to Tabarveah by three o'clock the next day, if we would 
wait and refresh the horses at Kanneytra until midnight; made many prayers 
and suppl cations, and spoke mildly and plausibly on the heat of the weather, 
the deso'ateness of the route, and the superior comfort and advantage of making 
the en ire journey without stopping to sleep on the road. 

“Do you mean faithfully,” I demanded, * that you will go from Kanneytra to 
Tabareeah at a stretch !—a journey of fourteen hours.” 

“* 1 swear it by my head,” says the muleteer, putting his hand to his turban, 
‘which he had replaced. 

“ And your other passengers, will they march so far—the Papas and the wo- 
men *” 

* They swear it, and if they don’t, by my head I will go on with you alone.” 

Unwillingly we returned to the desola’e ruins of the miserable village, and to 
the unsightly, unfortunate, and poverty-stricken people A solitary fowl, that 
was seen running about, was soon caught and killed for dinner; a mat was 
‘spread upon th: mud floor of a miserable room, and by the side of it was placed 
@ pitcher of water; the naked urchi:s of the village were hired ‘0 go in quest 
of fuct, and a fine fire shoitly b'azed. The mules were unloaded, the loggage 
was brought in for security, and | endeavomed to make myself as comfo:table 
as circumstances wou'd permit. An old woman, with a long black piece of 
cotton, like a pudding-bag, hung to her nose, brought some dirty rancid butter 
to sell, and some withered leaves and shrivelled roots, called greens and tur- 
nips. 

aking a walk to survey the surrounding scenery, and the interesting pecu- 
liarities of the p'ace, I stumbled upon a few naked children and some leen dogs, 


Shoe Albion. 


their cattle—and some went to one place, and some to another, and those that 
remained did not thrive ; and now they are all gone !” 

The sun rose brilliant!y behind the hills, the morning was clear and lovely, 
but an universal stillness and solitude prevailed around: not a brea'h of air 
stirred the leaves of the trees, neither lark nor nigh:ingale, nor a single bird ani- 
mated the early morn with its gay carols. The character of the scenery was 
quite changed, the ground became more and more mountainous, the country 
was everywhere uncultivated, but was covered with a pleasing, lively vegeta- 
tion of dwarf trees and shrubs. 

It was about five o'clock, three hours after leaving Kanneytra, when we first 
came in sight of the ever-memorable Lake of Tiberias, called also the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Lake of Gennesareth ; its blue waters were seen lying far be 
low, in deep shade, enclosed, as it were, in a vast hollow between lofty ridges 
of mountains, along whose summits the rosy glow of early :norn was gradually 
spreading The view of the lake from this spot was striking and most beauti- 
ful; the eye glanced over a foreground of trees and foliage, and rested upon 
tae blue waters ; thin wreaths of white mist were rolling along the margin of 
the lake, and gradually ascending the sides of the bold mountains which hem in 
its solitary waters, until they came withio the influence of the bright sunbeams, 
when they melted away and disappeared. As we descended the path among 
the hills, we sew rising directly im front of us the high mountains about Saphet ; 
and we could at one time perceive a portion of the village perched high aloft 
upon the bold eminences. 

Five hours after leaving Kenneytra we descerded a steep hill, and saw the 
Jordan below us, with the small bridge whch crosses the stream, called Djissr 
Beni Yakoob, “the bridge of the sons of Jacob.” A short distance to the right 
we saw the Bahr el Houly, anciently ‘the Lake Julias,” and called in Holy 
Writ “the waters of Merom.” This lake, which is described by Josephus as 
seven miles in length, is now nothing more than a large pool surrounded by 
marshes and swamps, which abound at certain seasons with wild fowl. We de- 
scended the rocky path to a khsn, seated about half way down the declivity, on 
the right of the road. Here we found a: other large party of traveliers, ard a 
‘ong string of mules being fed. Numerous springs of water gusbed from the 
hills, and ran trickling down the rosd into the Jordan below. ‘The khan is ina 
dilapidated state, and affords nothing but water and miserable stabling to the 
travellers who pass this way. Inthe area, enclosed by the crumbling walls, are 
the ruins of an ancient square building of basalt, havieg columns in the four 
angles or corners of it. There is also a fiae well. Here we found some soldiers 
stationed, and at this spot the Christian pilgrims were formerly compelled to 
pay toll, ere they cressed the bridge over the Jorden, to continue their route 
But this injustice has been abv lished by Ibrahim Pasha. Saphet, one of the 
four holy cities of the Talmud, 1s seated aloft on the opposite mountains; it 
can be seen plainly enongh from the em nence behind the khan, and is three 
hours distant. After a short halt, we descend d to the banks of the Jordan, 
and crossed the stream by the narrow stone bridge, called ** Djissr Bent Ya- 
koob.”’” The Greek Papas, the Christian pilgrims, and my own servant, hasten- 
ed with eagerness to drink of the sacred waters ofthe Jordan. These, close to 
the bridge, rolled along over a pebbly bed, but the banks generally appeared 
marshy and muddy, and the volume of water was so small as not at all to de- 
serve the name of a river. In the winter, however, from the rains and the 

zlting of the snows on Antelibanus, the stream is much more copious. The 
Jordan here runs along adeep hoilow, and we no sooner passed the bridge, 
than we commenced the ascent of a steep acclivity. Our cavalcade was now, 
I perceived, swelled by the addition of three more Christian pilgrims; one of 
them was a fine picturesque old man, with a beard white as snow, and with long 
locks of hoary hair, vhich streamed down from under a skull-cap, perched on 
the top of his head ; and in his hand he held a pilgrim’s staff, and a wallet was 
strapped on to his back. We all toiled on foot up the steep ascent, and our 
little cavaleade presented an appearance sufficiently picturesque ; our two ladies, 
riding in the masculine style, with a leg thrown on either side of the horse, 
brought up the rear: their head and shoulders were so enveloped in folds of 
white linen, that little judgment could be formed of their features, and their 
persons were completely concealed by the lvose voluminous outer cloak or 
teridgee ; their legs, which were visible from the knee downwards were envelop- 
ed in wide figured trousers, and their feet were covered wih large slouching 
yellow boots. In front of his wife and her maid, or domestic slave, rode the 
| little Damascene husband ; he was too Jame to walk up the hill, and he held his 

long crutch across his horse with one hand, while he urged on his four footed 
| beast with his formidable stick clenched in the other. Our muleteer seemed in 
| high spirits ; he pointed tothe Jordan below. then in the direction of Tabareeah, 
| giving me to understand that we should arrive there in good time, and then 
opening his hand, he shouted ‘ backsheesh, backsheesh,” meaning that he should 
expect a present for the faithful performance of his «greement. 
We now lost sight of the Jordan, the Lake of Tiberias, and the Bahr-el- 
Houly, and continued winding for some time among a succesrion of eminences, 
| rueged and rocky, and here and there scantily covered with a dwarf vegetation. 





a rained khan, and a small mean mosque: nearly the whole village consisted of | We then descended to the ruined khan, called the Khan Djob Yousseef, or the 


foundations of houses and tottering mud walls. The appearance of the few 


Khan of Joseph’s well. The well in the courtyard of this khan is pretended 


tome ge men was most “a nccim, K on one single dark garment, ibe | to be the pit in which Joseph was cast by his brethren, before they sold him to 
along shit of very coarse materials, enveloped them fiom head to foot, and the | the Ishmaelites, but “the pit was empty, there was no water in it,’’ while, on 
bosoms of these fair creatures lavishly displayed through the opening in front | the other hand, this is a dem well, filled with water. This khan instead of 
of their dre-ses, presented an aspect far from as Sceme were blind, and | deriving its name, as is supposed, fiom Joseph, the son of Jacob, was no doubt 
all ona excessively dirty and loathsome olished metal bracelets were as | called after some great and charitable man among the Moslems, named Yous- 
usual worn round their wris's, and round the necks of one or two of them were | seef or Josep'i, a very common name among them, who performed the pious 
Pac ee ti th cet tin: ttn avn: rete seaie meee as Ta eg eee 

- : ; ‘ 10 é J >| From hence we descended a narrow valley, and crossing some luxuriant herb- 
their uncombed hair hangs about their heads in knots and tangles; some have | age, chequered with blue and white crocuses and lilies of the field, we halted 
<a = na orang "me _ a meee gata d a never to te roy | ~— ie ne mee to — ow up a spring of clear water, which ran 

ed. ome o e younger chidren, both girlsand boys, were quite naked, | down into the neighbouring Lake of Tiberias. 

excepting a tatiered rag, which was worn over the shoulders like a shawl; and| As we were dies to Telchew n, supposed by some to be the site of the an- 
great was the alarm create. by my appearance among this juven le portion of | cient Capernaum, I explored the banks of the lake on foot, whilst the horses 
the community, wherever I presented myseif unexpectedly. ‘The dogs in all | were resting themselves, and observed some foundations of buildings, heaps of 
these villages are the greatest imaginable nuisance to a stranger; the bark of | pottery, and sculptured blocks of stone, lying among the reeds and pushes 


ene is the signal for the assembling of a host of others of all sizes, who follow 
you about, sy eaking and yelling, in every direction. ‘These people seem to 
spend almost their whole time in perfect idleness ; they subsist ona scanty pit- 
tance of most wretched food, cons sting of Indian corn roasted, or of Indian corn 
ground, made into a paste, and baked on the hot ashes, and then eaten with 
wencid goat's milk. Radishes and bread are a favourite repast, but this last, 
which is always unleavened, and ade generally of Indian corn, is sour, dirty, 
and gritty, and to me, perfecily loathsome—I never could eat it. Their only 
wealth consists in their goats, which pasture over the open uncultivated conn- 
try, and some of the villagers possess a tew dromedaries It is a melancholy 
sight to see this forlorn and des /late village, with its miserable and sickly popv- 
lation, surrounded as it is by a fine country aud apparently fertile soii, untilled 
and uncultivated. It requires nothing but the exercise of a sma!l portion of in- 
dustry on the part of the lazy inhabi:ants to repair and reconstruct their tumb- 
ling and prostrate dwellings, to enclose and till the surrounding land, and give 
quite a new aspect to the spot ; but the people were born in rags, and thus they 
continue ; they were brought up in idleness, and industry is distasteful to them; 
the filth and discomfort of the same state of existence, and they seek no change, 
and, indeed, did any of them aspire to superior enjoyments, and to the acquisi- 
tion of greater comforts, through their individual exertion and activity, they 
would be only mark+d out from among the rest as possessing superior wealth, 
and would lay themselves the more open to the extortion of the oppressive tax- 
gatherer, and to the vexation and oppression of their little petty local despot— 
the village Sheikh ; 

Here, at Kanneytra, as in many of the villages of Syria, may be seen a few 
scanty memorials of better times. ‘I'o the southward of the place, here and 
there lie scattered a granite column, half buried in the soil, and two or three 
small fragments of white marble. 

Nov. 13.—It was half past one in the morning when the muleteer awoke us : 
the waning moon was rising in the east, and the etars were brilliant. At two 
o'clock I satlied into the village, and found the travelling party all assembled, 
and the luggage being strapped on the mules. The Papas was brandishing a 
long stick, the Damascene husband was stumping about on his crutch, seating 
and arranging his two ladies, who were closely veiled, and the little boy, perch- 
ed in his mama's lap, was roaring and screaming in great style. 

The air was cold and remarkably clear, and the moon, as we left the spot, 
shone with great brilliancy. We traversed a lonely country, which extended 
before us like a wild heath, and in about an hour after leaving the village, we 
reached the Djebel Heish, a portion of the range of Mount Hermon. The ground 
became undulating, and the hills were covered with trees and shrubs. We as- 
cended and descended lofty hills, and rode through winding glades and groves 
of the dwarf oak. The grass and shrubs were covered with glistening dew, 
“the dew of Hermon,” and the surrounding scene as displayed by the pale 
moonlight, appeared very pretty. Between four and five hours after leaving 
Kanneytra, daylight began gradually to appear, and a short distance to the right 
of the bridle-track we were following, the muleteer fointed out the village of 

Noworan. 


“Why did you not come on from Kanneytra, and pass the night there?” I 
demanded. 

“ Because nobody lives there,” says the muleteer; “it is all in ruins, and no 
food is to be bought for man or beast.” 

«And what made it go to ruins?” 


“The people became poor—the Pasha robbed them—the Bedouins stole 





* Hajji means pilgrim—it is considered a title of honour, and is given to all Christians 
going to Jerusalem, who are supposed to be making a pilgrimage to the tomb of Jesus 


|bordermg the water. There were also pedestals of columns, and sculptured 
| capitals of the Corinthian order, and I also discovered some ruined baths lined 
| with stucco. If these are the prostrate ruins of the ancient Capernaum, how 
awfully do we now see fulfilled the prophetic denunciation of our Saviour, 
/ « And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought down 
\to bell.” Matt. xi. Close to the brink of the water are the remains of an 
| extensive ettifice, which may have been ar ancient temple, and the capitals and 
| sculptured blocks of stone which lie scattered about, appear to have originally 
petcen ope to this building. ‘There are also some substructions of walls and 
masses of masonry arvund a curve in the shore of the lake, which was probably 
| an ancient port for small boats. 
| ‘The weather was excessively hot, and I was delighted to mount again on 
horseback. The horses had been driven on to meet me, and after crossing 
over the rugged rocky sides of the mountain, we struck into the bridle-track 
| leading to Tabareeah, and continued our journey along a succession of emi- 
| nences which shelved rapidly down into the water. Just below us, on the 
borders of the lake, were the salt springs of Ain Tabegha, and the ruins of an 
old mill. There are here to be seen several ancient baths, apparently of Roman 
construction. They consist of four large cisterns lined with cement, and sup- 
plied with a fine stream of water. The most perfect is an octangular basin, 
four or five and twenty feet in depth, and about one hundred paces in circum- 
ference. A flight of ten stone steps leads to a stone platform elevated above 
the bottom of the bath, from which the bathers could descend gradually into 
deeper water. These are finely and solidly constructed cisterns, and are well 
worthy of a visit; but it is sad to see them choked with weeds and rubbish, 
and fast going to ruin and decay. 

From these eminences, slong which the mule-track to Tabareeah passed, and 
which immediately overhung the luke, we enjoyed a magnificent view over the 
expanse of blue water, and over the opposite bold mountainous coast, the an 
cient country of the Gadarenes. 1 he sun was brilliant, the shores were pic- 
turesque, and the rocks were decked with shrubs and wild flowers; but the 
deep solitude, and the absence of all manifestations of life over the wide pros- 
pect and the expanse of water, produced a saddening effect upon the mind. 
When we survey the silence and solitude of these shores, and cast our eyes 
over the extended prospect, throughout which the dwelling of man is nowhere 
visible—over the expanse of water, whose blue surface is chequered by no 
boat or sail, we are led to draw a vivid and melancholy comparison between the 
past and present state of this now solitary region. Along this wide-extended, 
wavy line of coast, now so silent and deserted, once stood the flourishing and 
populous cities of Migdala or Migdal, Bethsaida, Chorasan, Capernaum, &c. 
In the ruined harbours, and in the lone and solitary bays, which extend around 
the deserted sites of these once flourishing cities, bustling fleets of boats and 
vessels, whether for peace or war, were fitted out. The rival cities then fur- 
nished and sent forth their hostile squadrons at the public expense, and these 
met in fierce and bloody combat upon the now solitary waters of the expanded 
lake. Jn one of these fierce naval battles, six thousand five hundred persons 
are said to have been slaughtered, and on board one of the fieets was 2 Roman 
emperor, Vespasian: and Titus and Trajan were, we are told, at one time wit- 
nesses of a naval combat. Now, not even a fish ng-boat enlivens the solitary 
waters, nor do fishermen with their boats and nets ply their humble cal ing, as 
in the time of the sons of Zebedee. 

About three miles from Ain Tabegha, we passed by the ruined Khan of El 
Mennye, and the springs of Ain el Tin, which ran from the mountains into the 
lake. Abwut half an hour after leaving these, we passed the Wady Lymoun, a 
narrow valley, winding between the mountains, which he-e plunge prec pitously 
into the water. A short distance further on, some ruined huts were pointed out | 
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as the village El Medjdel, one hour distant from Ain el Tin. Here there is 
another valley, caled the Wady Haman. All along the edge of the lake, ruined 
baths and occasional springs of hot saline water are to be met with. 

We had now been marching almost continuously for thirteen hours, and m 
old muleteer had been walking on foot almost the whole time. He eemetine, 
indulged himseif in twenty minutes’ or half an hour's rest on my own or the 
servant's horse at my request, and sometimes on the baggage-mules, but he 
seemed scarcely, if at all, more tired with the walk than I was with the ride 
Accustomed as the muleteers in this country are to fatigue from their youth 
upwards, they bear up against it wonderfully. For the last two or three hours 
since we have been near the lake, it has been intensely hot. 

A few minutes alter three o'clock, on turning a projecting ridge, we saw 
Tabareeah close to us, extending down the sides of an eminence towards the 
water. Some have described its appearance as imposing. I saw nothing but 
an irregular square of dark, gloomy-looking stone walls, with round towers at 
intervals, enclosing a sombre village of low, flat-roofgd houses or huts, a mos- 
que with one minaret, a windmill, and a few solitary palm.trees. It was sur- 
rounded by none of the brilliant vegetation and green gardens which in man 
places to the northward in some degree compensate for the dreariness of the 
waste desert tracts we pass over to reach them, but by naked barren eminences, 
divided by deep stony ravines; and the dark stone of the walls, towers, and 
bui'dings, gave the place a peculiarly dull and dmgy appearance. Descending 
a steep eminence, and passing through a dark gloomy gateway, guarded by a 
few Egyptian soldiers, we crossed an open area, dotted here and there with the 
walls of crumbling fabrics, now gone to ruin. We passed through a narrow, 
dirty bazaar, bordered by mud houses and shops, and then came to an open 
space near the mosque, where I was struck with the singular appearance of a 
great number of Jewesses, standing with their children at the doors of their 
houses. ‘They were dressed in gowns similar in make and appearance to the 
old-fashioned gowns of English country maids, made very short in the waist.— 
On their heads they had white caps, something similar to those worn by our 
own meid-servents, set off with a piece of red cotton or silk, They were re- 
markably pale and fair, as compared with the Arab population, wore no veils 
and their general appearance and dress were far more European than Asiatic. 

We were led past the mosque, a large building with a dome; it had several 
narrow arched windows, a lofty handsome minaret, and was surrounded with a 
few palms. In a short time we arrived at the Greek church, into the courtyard 
of whch I was admitted with my baggage ; and after a little parleying, the keys 
of the church were entrusted to my servant, and the spac‘ous building was al- 
lotted to me as a sleeping place, whrre I hoped to be out of the reach of the 
vermin, so plentiful in the huts of the natives. Mats were brought in, and my 
bed was spread close under the pictures of saints and martyrs, whose meek, good 
natured faces, surrounded by gilded glories, smiled down upon me from above, 
and seemed to bless me wih their outstretched hands 

I asked an urchin to show me down to the lake, which was close behind the 
church, and the evening being warm and lovely, I undressed and plunged into 
the clear water, which was very shallow. The sun was just sinking beh nd the 
eminences which border the lake; a group of women were filling their water 
pitchers ; not a ripple disturbed the wide expanse of water, and the sweet and 
calm serenity was such as we may imagine succeeded the raging ef the storm, 
when our Saviour, awakened from sleep by the disciples, ‘ arose and rebuked 


the wind and the waves, and said unto the sea, Peace, be still; and the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm. ’ 





RURAL SKETCHES, 
BY THE BASKET MAKER. 

Rural Sketches.—By Thos. Miller, author of ‘A Day in the Woods,” “ Beau- 
ties of the Country,” “ Royston Gower,” &c. &e. With ‘Twenty-three I!- 
lustrations. 12mo. pp. 356. London, 1839. Van Voorst. 

Welcome again is our Basket Maker turned Book Maker. But is it right 
and pleasant, says some delicate reader, to be ever recalling to memory the 
wicker trade, in which our now acknowledged and popular author began bis 
humble career? Yes; for Miller has too much sense to be ashamed of that 
origin from which his genius has iifted him. For the past he has no cause to 
blush, and of the present he has every cause to be proud—more proud, 
since it has sprung from his own inborn, native, and untutored endow- 
ments. Nature has been | beral to him, and he is gratefully requiting he: 
generous gifts by showing how warmly he has worshipped her beanties, 
and how deeply sensible he is of her innocent loveliness and potent charms 
His adoration 's of the gennine spirit, his descriptions of the true quality, and 
hs attachment, whether to the high or homely, finely consistent with the object 
that enkindles h's breast. 

We have, indeed, been much struck with the paper which opens this volume. 
Our previous exalted opinion of the abilities and affectionate interest in the suc- 
cess of tle writer have beeu excited into a degree of enthusiasm by its extra- 
ordinary display of natural talent and feeling. We are free to confess, that we 
have never met with any thing of a sim lar character, which has touched and 
delighted us so much; and we think, when we have ran rapialy through his 
“Home Revisited,”’ none of our readers will be apt to fancy thet wo beve been 
led away by its effects fiom the plain and even tenor of calm criticism. We are 
aware that criticism depends much on the mood and inind of the critic. At this 
period we are all agog for crisises. Nobody wants to stop on the road, but 
railway pace is the or'er of the day. We journey, as if travel had no object 
but its conclusion: we live, as if life had no purpose but its ending. Long 
whist is banished, and even six-penny point people turn up their noses at every 
thing but shorts; and would rather be finished speedily on a bet than entertain 
a distant prospect of the most favorable conclusion 

For such mary of Mr. Miller's Essays are not ; though they will find some of 
them light and entertaining. But we confess that, liking those papers which 
have amused us by their humorous characteristics, we have been much more 
captivated with the graver examples. Several remind us strongly of Lamb ; 
but the best are the author's own; and this consideration restores us to the first. 

“Home Revisited” is a trite theme, and has been illustrated by many @ sweet 
and pleasing pen: never so happily as now. 

“The commonest objects (ohserves the writer) become endeared to us by 
absence ; things which we before scarcely deigned to no'ice are then found to 
possess strange charms, bringing to the memory many a forgotten inc dent, and 
to the heart many an old emotion, in which they had been dormant for years.— 
Never did these thoughts and feelings come upon me more strongly than when, 
a few months avo, I left London to visit my native home,—to place my feet 
upon the very hearth-tone by whch I had sat when a boy. Mine was no af- 
fected feeling, no imaginary delight, but a mad, wild eagerness, to look upon 
the old woods and green hills which had been familiar to me from chi'dhood, 
ayd to which my mind had so often sailed on the dreamy wings of pleasure, 
asleep or awake, just as fancy wandered. The old house was still the same, 
and every thing it contained seemed to stend inthe very position that they occu- 
pied twenty years ago; there was no change, saving that they appeared to look 
older, somehow more venerable ; but the al eration was more in myself than 
the objects | looked upon. I gazed upon the old clock, and fancied that the 
ancient monitor had undergone a great change since my boyish days ; it seem- 
ed to have lost that sharp clear clicking with which it had greeted mine ears 
when a child. and when it told the hour, it spoke in a more solemn tone than 
that of former years. I looked upon the brass figures which ornament the old 
clock-face, until fancy began to trace a resemblance between myself and them; 
in former days they looked bright and gledsome, they seemed not to bend under 
the huge load they supported ; but now they have a careworn leok about them, 
and what they seemed to bear once with a playful grace, now hangs upon them 
like a burden ; their brows, too, seemed heavy, as if they had passed away long 
years in painful thought. Tre gilt balls, which decorate the tall case, were 
tarnished ; the golden worlds into which my fency had so often conjured them, 
were gone ; the light that played around them in other days was dimmed; the 
sunshise rested upon them no longer. I heard the clock-chains slipping at in- 
tervals, as if they could not keep pace with time ; they seemed weary with long 
watching ; they could no longe: keep a firm foothold down the steep hill which 
they had traversed so many years. I looked on those ancient fingers, now black 
with age, and which were bright when they po nted out my hours of pleasure. 
Thev no longer told the time when my play-fellows would call upon me to 
wander into the green fields,—they weroed me that it was nea ly the hour for 
the delivery of le'ters, and I became anxious to hear from those whom I had 
left nealy two hundred miles beliind ;—another home and other cares came be- 
fore me. I cailed Memory a cowerd for thus reverting to the past. I sum’ 
moned him before me, and he stond up in my own lkeness,—a boy who had 
seen but twelve summers. I looked upon him, and saw that he was unworthy 
of the notice of Care ; that Sorrow disda ned to buckle her load upon bis back ; 
but gave him his own thoughts for playthings to amuse himself with, until he 
could learn the great game of life. I saw why the tempest passed over him 
harmlessly, for, like a lowly plant, he had no bulk to Oppose to its might, and 
had only, after long year, become a mark for the storm, with bole and branch- 
es strong enough to wrestle against its p»wer. ‘The finger of heaven,’ exclaim- 
ed I, ‘guideth all things aright.’ My eye fell upon the old mirror ioto which I 
had looked twenty years ago. on which I had gazed when a ch Id, and marvelled 
how another fire and another rovm could stand within the compass of so small @ 
frame. It gave me neither flattery nor welcome, but gravely threw me back, 
seated by the same hearth which I h d so often screwled over with the mis-sha- 
pen figures of men and movsters, when a boy. We confronted each other with 
a familiar bold: ess, as if proud that we hed stood the weer and-tear of time so 
well. We looked seriously, but not unkind'y, upon each other. The image in 
the mirror seemed as if it wou'd have accosted me. and had much to utter, but 


| its lips becatne compressed, as if it scorned to murmur. It gave back another 
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form for a moment,—a lovely maiden stood «rrang'ng ber ringlets before it,— 
but that was ouly fancy, for | remembered she had lung been dead. The very 
crack which I had mae alo-g the old looking-glass, when a boy, w'th my ball, 
seemed like a landmark dividing the past trom the present. I could have mor- 
alised for hours on that old mirror. On the wai] hung the large slate on which 
I ventured to write my first couplet : what I then wrote was easily ob.iterated ; 
my ragg d jacket-cuff was the w lling crit c that passed lightly over my trans- 
gtessions, ani shove all the brighter after the ceed. I knew that such men as 
authors lived ; every bork was taken up without a suspicion of its lacking truth, 
and, strange as they might seem, I felt proud im the wisdom | gained from their 
pages. I could point out to my playmates the green rings whi: h the fairies had 
made on the grass, tell them the very colours which the elfins wore, ot show 
them a valley which resembled that wherein Sinbad gathered his diamonds.— 
Ignorance was then bliss indeed !” - 

Need we pause to indicate the many beautiful images conjured up here—the 
flights of fancy and the frame of philosophical reflectiveness in which they are 
sett And the playfulness mixed with sadder thoughts ; the originality of the 
ideas, and yet the absolute commonness of the inatters brought forward for its 
exercise’ We go on :— 

“Then there was that old tea-board, with the stately lady in a garden on the 
centre, herself overtopping every tree. But that tray was only used on rare 
occasions, real ‘whitecake-days,’ when some cousin or aunt came to tea; and 
the mended china was handed carefully from the corner-cupbvard, and the blue 
glass sugar basin, which I hoped some day to see broken, that I might have the 
bits to spy through. ‘The old white table was still is the same place ; and its 
long drawer sceined at last to have found rest—tops, marbles, and fishing-tackle, 
which it was opened a score of times a-day to rummage for, were all gone; 
there is no danger now of running fish-hooks into their fingers when they open 
it. * Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘ Robin Hood's Garland’ are gone. ‘Chat old draw- 
er was a true index to my mind in those days ;—they who looked therein might 
discover the true taste of its occupier; old and worn eaten as it may now seem, 
it has contained the greatest literary treasures—the works of Shakspeare and 
Milton. How little it took to make me happy in those days! <A dry crust 
trom the large bread-crock, which yet stands under the old table; Shakspeare, 
or a volume of Scott's immortal novels ; a day of sunshine, and that a holiday, 
and I had but to traverse a single street, enter Foxby Lane, and bury myself in 
the woods, to reach my own heaven. No pride—no object—no ambit.on—pov- 
erty, was never felt, and therefore unknown; so long as the bread-crock fur- 
nished forth its crust all was pieasure, for the clear brook in the wood was nev- 
er dry. Ariel passed not a happier life than mine under ‘ the blossomed bough.” 

The vivid emotions proiuced by these scenes tend to as touching a picture of 
autobiography as we have ever seen. 

“ And have I (exclaims the poet) forgotten those days? No' I traversed 
the scenes with as much pleasure last summer as ever I felt in my boyhood.— 
And oh! pardon me, if for a moment I felt proud at the thought, that the emo- 
tions which I had gathered in those lovely so itudes had been wafted to a thou- 
sand hearths. I carried the sweet sights and sounds of the woodland with me 
into the huge city, and many atime, while bending over my lonely hearth, they 
have come upon me like music from heaven, and I have ‘ blessed them unaware.’ 
From the low humming of unseen insects in the air, ‘o the heavy murmuring of 
the bee, as it flew singing from flower to flower, or was lost ainid the drowsy 
brawling of the brook, had my heart become a treasurer of their melodies.— 
There I fir t heard the solemn tapping of the woodpecker, measuring the in- 
tervals of silence; en! saw the blue-winged jay, as she went screaming through 
the deep umbrage, startled bv the h rsh sounding of the woodinan’s strekes.— 
Sometimes the grey rabbit sole noiselessly us a .,'~'* past me through the long 

rass, or the ruddy squirrel caught my cye as he bounded froin branch to branch 

here the melancholy ring-dove struck up her mournful note, and was answered 
by the cuckoo, as she stood singing on the tall ash that caught the sunshine 
by the side of the forest. ‘Then up flew the la k, carrying his ‘tirra lirra’ hea- 
venward, until he was lost amid the silver of the floating clouds, and the wide 
azure of the sky rained down inelody. Sometimes a bell came sounding sol- 
emnly over the distant river (glimpses of which might be seen here and there 
through the trees), until the deep echo was broken by the dreamy cawing of the 
rook, or the lowing of some heifer that had lost itself in the wood. Anon the 
shrill ‘chithering of the grassh»pper’ fell upon the ear, or the tinkling of sheep- 
bells, mingled with the bleating of lambs from the ne ghboring valleys; or up 
sprung the pheasant with a loud ‘ whaurr,’ the sunshine gilding his gaudy plu- 
mage as he divided the transparent green of the underwood in his hasty flight. 
Sometimes the rain fell pattering from leaf to leaf with a pleasing sound, or the 
wind arose from its slumber, mufiling its roar first, as if to awaken the silence 
of the fore-t, and bid the giarled oaks to gird up their huge limbs for the battle. 
Nor was it from the deep woo ‘lands alone that all these sweet sounds floated ; 
hill and valley, and outstretched plain sent forth their melodies uut'l tiie very 
air became filled with dulcet sounds, made up of all strange harmonies. ‘The 
* plough-boy’s whistle and the milk-maid's song mingled with the voices of child- 
ren in the green lanes, or the shouts of labourers in the fields, as they cailed to 
each other. ‘Then came the rombling of huge wains, and the jingling of har- 
ness, mixed with the measured tramp of some horseman, as he descended the 
hill. The brd-boy swung his noisy rattle amid the rustling corn, or the mower 
ceased his loud * rasp, rasp,’ and leant upon his scythe to wipe his brow, or lis- 
ten to the report of some gun that sent its rolling echoes through the valley.— 
Sometimes the baying of a dog, or the clap of a far-off gate, was mingled with 
the sound of the hunter’s horn, or the cr «wing of cock<, as they answered each 
other fron the distant granges. ‘Ihe shrill plover wheeled above the wild 
marshes with its loud screams, while the bittern boomed in hollow concert from 
the rank sedge. When the vi lage was neared, the humming of human voices 
came louder upon the ear, or the sounding of the thresher’s flail was brokes at 
intervals by the tinkl ng of the blacksmi h, until all was lost amid the gabble and 
deafening clamour of some neighbor ng farm-yard Many of these o'd familiar 
sounds fell pleasantly en mine ear when I revisited home ; some of them coming 





upon me like departed voices, which, although rot forgotten, make the hearer | 


start when he finds them so near at hand. ‘they reminded me of scenes gone 
by—of companions who sre now dead—of happy hours that can never return— 
they caine full of foolish regrets, and 
‘Silly truths 

That dally with the inuocence of love 

Like the olden age.’ 
Then up rose a thousand mute objects in the land:cape, which had haunted me 
when far away, by unconsciously shaping themselves into the imagery of thought, 
and diffusing their colorings over my pages. ‘They had imprinted their forms 
upon the mind years ago. and ever stood present 'o view when Fancy turne: her 
eye homeward. And many a time, amid the storm and darkness of winter, and 
in the silent watches of the night, had those scenes presented themselves, lizht- 
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zabethan time, and another on England's Helicon, proves a fine judgment in 
matters connected with rural poetry. We shall couclude with a few lines from 
before our readers a few beau- 


the former :-— 

“Our object in the present chapter is to brin 
tiful passages from the works of a sterling od Bogtish poet, whose writings are 
too litle known ; one who, in his day, was a favorie ot Kare Ben Jonson, and 
had complunentary poem's aduressed to him by Michael Drayton, Selden, Brooke 
Herbert, Withers, and many other c: lebrated writers of that period. Beautiful, 
however, as his poems ere, and excelling, ia our humb e opinion, nearly all that 
come under the denomination of pas:oral poetry in the English language, you 
look in vain for his name in the Essays of Pope, Warton and Johnson, in which 
they p ofess to treat upon this subject. They make no mention of William 
Browne or his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ;’ and sorry are we to add, that emong ail 
the miscellaneous collections of poetry, but few extracts (and those of an in- 
ferior descrip'iun,) from his works are to be found. Many of the compilers of 
English poetry have never once alluded to him, and those who have, almost lead 
us to conclude that they never read a tithe of his works. * * * 

** Poetry ought to be judged by the emotions it awakens more than the mere 
sounding of words, and the artificial turning of its sentences ; for, after all, it 
con-ists in the thougut and not in the expression ; you can: ot feel the woris : 
the image it calls up and the feeling it stirs be!ong to a higher power than mere 
language. Instance the thousands of lines wh ch are published and read every 
year, and contain not an atom of true poe'ry. The same power is to be found in de- 
scriplive or rural poetry ; fur, although in this case, the passions are but seldom 
appealed to, yet must the author produce a series of pictures, or so shape his 
thought, that it shall call up some object which bas before been seen, and bring 
it as forcibly to the mind of the reader as if it stood before him. ‘I'his power, 
poe will prove, our author possessed to an extent which has rarely been ex- 
celled.” 

We can select but two of the given examples :— 

* EARLY MORNING. 
Tis not too late, 
For the turtle and her mate 
Are sitting yet in rest ; 
And the throstle hath not been 
Gathering worms yet on the green, 
But attends her nest. 
Not a bird hath taught her young, 
Nor her morning’s lesson sung 
In the shady grove ; 
But the nightingale i’ th’ dark 
Singing, woke the mounting lark ; 
She records her love. 
The sun bath not with his beams 
Gilded yet our crys‘al streams, 
Rising from the sea ; 
Mists do crown the mountain tops, 
And each petty myrtle drops ; 
Tis but newly day.” 
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“NIGHT. 
Now great Hyperion left his golden throne, 
That on the dancing waves in glory shone ; 
For whose declining on the western shore 
The oriental hills biack manties wore, 
And hence apace the gentle twilighi fled, 
That had from hideous caverns ushered 
All-drowsy Night; who in a car of jet 
By s eeds of ion-grey is drawn through the sky ; 
The helps of darkness wai ed orderly, 
The pitchy curtains fell ’twixt earth and heaven, 
And as Night’s charivt throagh the air was driven, 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd’s song, 
And silence girt the wuods ; no warbling tongue 
Talked to the echo; satyrs broke their dance, 
And ali the upper world lay in a trance. 
Only the curled streams soft chidings keot 
And little gales, that from the green leaf swept 


mere useless disp ay—but has an object of a much loftier kind than merely to 
frighten old women and children. No reasoning could diss:pate the belief uni- 
versal in that district, that the appeararce of the Wild Huntsman was the pre~ 
cu:sor of hostilities. In the profoundest peace there has been heard, in the 
sequestered va'ley of the Rosen hal, the tramp of a barbed horse end the 
clang of knightly steel,— so sure as this sound h:s been repeated three times, 
has war broken out within the month; and if you had heard, as I have, the 
proofs of this coincidence, to call it nothing more, you would pause a little 
before you altogether rejected it, or attribut:d it to the liveliness (or ghastliness 
rather) of the German imagination. But every spectre must have his legend, 
—and the legend of the Wild Huntsman of the Odenwald is this:—Lon > 
long ago, a certain graf, or earl, was lord of the whole fovest and half the neigh- 
bouring lands. A jolly old boy Le seems to have been, as manners then were. 
When he drank Riine wine, which was a feat he performea by the hogshead, 
he was toerably happy,—happier when he fell in with a company of rich 
churchmen returning with the rents of their abbey-lands, or of merchants with 
their pack-saddles stuffid with gold,—but happiest of a'l when his toot was in 
stirrup and lance in rest, for hard knocks were both meat and drink to the graf 
of the Odenwald. Fierce, cruel, and tyrannical—even teyond the habits of 
chivalry—people were amazed to find that, from one of his marauding excur- 
sions, he brought home with him a lady from a far countrie, beaut'ful exceed- 
ingly, and still more surprised when they discovered that he made her his law- 
ful wite, and paid ber such deference and devotion as if she had been a saint, 
and he had turned her worshipper. But tigers can never be permanently tamed, 
however quiet they may appear for a season, so let Van Amburgh look to it. 
Uhe graf seemed allof a sudden tu recover his bloodthirsty disposition. Thongh 
an heir to his name and honours was now daily to be expected, he ordered his 
retainers to mount—brought out his splendid black charger, and, when his fair 
young wife came to him. and beeged him, by all the love she bore him, to delay 
his expedition for only a few days, he cursed her as she knelt, and repel'ed her 
with his iron-bound hand so rudely, that blood gushed out of her snow-white 
shoulder, and she fell sense'ess on the ground. The graf sprang into his saddle, 
and rode off. After a march of three days, he laid siege to the castle of a rival 
chief, and was repulsed with great slaighter. As he lay under an oak-tree that 
night, a vision appeared to him of his wife. She bore a poor dead baby in her 
arms, and said, ‘See, graf, what your cruelty has done? Oh! man of b'ood, 
our blood 1s upon your soul. To-morrow’s fight will be your last ; but the grave 
will refuse you rest. Go forth, and as wer has been your delight, be the herald 
ad harbinger of war.’ In the next day’s assault he died, and from that time, 
which is now many centuries ago, his spectre has been seen in his habit as he 
lived, mounted on the fiery biack horse, and aunouncing the near approach of 


strife and danger, 
CHAPTER III. 

“Tt is time to go back in my story to my friend Karl and his disconsolate en- 
chantress, the fair Emily von Kosenthal. ‘ Though boaties rowed and rivers 
flowed, with many a hill between,’ they managed to keep up an animated cor- 
respondence by means of the post-office, the fit in whose wall gave, no doubt, 
the original idea of the interpar etal communications of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
{t is impossible to say what mischief might have happenrd if the frequent epis- 
tles had not opened a safety valve to the fiery passion that devoured poor Karl. 
‘Sure, heaven sent letters for some wretch’s aid,’ which is another argument 
in favour of Mr Hill's penny postage—for absent love is a great enovgh evil of 
itself without the additional misery of paying a double letter. Pages, volumes, 
reams, were mutually written and received, and love had at last reached the 
point when it becomes sublime, when my inspection of it was for a while inter- 
rupted by my friend getting a lieutenant’s commission in the dragoons, and 
leaving the classic shades of the Heidelburgen, where I had made his acquaint- 
ance, to join his regiment. I pursued my s udies for another month or two, 
and then received an invitation from Karl to visit him at his castle in the west 
of Germany, and afterwards to accompany him to the station where the detach-~ 
ment of the regiment he belonged to was at that time quartered. Nothing 
could be more agreeable. I set off at the end of March, just when the wea- 
ther begins to be fittest for travelling and sight seeing; and, afier a delightful 
journey on horseback, fur I took two or three of my horses abroad with me, I 
arrived at the hospitable castle of Hontheim. 

“Don't you think I am the luckiest dog in Evrope!’ were the first words 
hesaid to me. ‘The troop I belong to is stationed at Waldback, only fourteen 
miles from Rosenth»l. Emily knows of our good fortune. Did you ever hear 








Dry Summer's dust, in fearful wh'sperings stirr’d, 
As loath to waken any singing bird.” 


———— ae 

EMILY VON ROSENTHAL---HOW SHE WAS 
SPIRITED AWAY. 

« * 

CHAPTER IL. 
= “Shortly after leaving college, I travelled for some years, and when I had 
grown tired of chasing my own shadow from Kome to Naples, from Paris to 
Vienna, I betook me. in a fit of repentance for time lost and money .wasted, to 
the colm and sedate University of Heidelberg. It is certainly not very easy 
to find what is called gentlemanly society in those abodes of learning, where 
beer and tobacce dispute the pre-eminence with verbal schularship and cloudy 
me aphysics ; but, in finding one person about my own age, who had a soul 
above brown stout and meerschaums, | considered myself very fortunate. He 
was a fine, high-spirited youth, of noble family, and of what in that country 
passes for a large furtune. His name was Charles, or Karl von Hontheiin ; 
and before I hed been a month matriculated. we both felt as if we had known 
each other ail our lives. There is nothing so surprising among tle Germans 
as the way in which they go through that procés monstre, which we call falling 
in love. Instead of a quiet. pleasant sort of feeling, such as we experience it 
here, going on from simple flirtation through a season or two’s quadrilles, to a 
positive predilection, and finally to an offer of marriage—love in the heart of a 
German is a smouldering volcano or embryo earthquake. It seems to be his 
point of honour to feel as miserable as possible ; and my friend Karl was, ac- 
cording to his own showing, the most wretched of men. The a count of his 
woes was this :—A certain Emily Von Rosen hal—one half of whose attraction 
i firmly believe consisted in the prettiness of her name—was the daughter of 
an old baron who lived in complete seclusion in one of the most out-of the-way 
districts of the Odenwald. Kerl had become acqvainted with her during her 
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—autl seemed to have made so good use of his tune and cpportunities, that 
nothing was wanting but the consen: of the old baron; Emily herself being 
nearly as romantic as my friend. But many things told against his chance with 
the secluded proprietor of Rosenthal. Jn the first place, he had a prejudice 
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ed by as sweet a sunshine as slumbered there when | looked upon them. ‘Phe 
old mill still stood with its huge sails resting upon the sky boldly and darkly, 
as when I[ watched the moon rising between them, ard fancied her some m-n- 
ster with outstretched wings, newly alighte! from the clouds. The distant hii 
upheaved their green heads bright and beautiful, as they had done twenty years 
ago, when | wondere! what new world outstretched beyond them. The deep wa- 
ter rolled as rapiily under the dark arches of the old bridge as when I la inched 
my paper boats upon the eddies, ani stepped across to sce them float t rough 
in the sunshine, and, when any of them was wrecked, sat down to dra'v sad com- 
parisons between their fate an! the voyage of life.” 

Woat clusters of rustic imagery, what pictures of sylvan scenery, what a1 
ma‘ion in every part, what poetry inthe whole! How strong and heartfelt the 
love of home, and how well it is ins anced in the following exposition ! 

“[T have at times tried to imagine the f- elings of a man who is about to emigrate, 
fully convinced that he never again will look upon his native land—to my mind 
it brings thoughts allied to death. I could fancy that I was going away to die 
—going to live somewhere until Death came—in some huge prison with a gaol- 
like sky above it, and an area that might stretch hundreds of miles with a wide 
sea around it, on the margin of which [ should wander alone. sighing away my 
soul in wishes to regain my native land. Everything would be strange to me, 
the land-cape would call up no recollections; I should not have even a tree to 
call my friend, nor a flower which [ could say wasmy own. Ah! after all, 1t is 
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something to look upon the churchyard where those that we love are at rest, to 
raves, and think over what we have gone through wi'h them, 
Reader, pardon 


gazo upon their 
and what we weal now undergo to recall them from the dead. 
these childish thoughts—they forced themselves into my mind, and J have re- 
corded them ; they seem to awaken my memory anew and strip me of a score 
of years : they have a fvolish hold of my affections. But sorely it is a worthy pas- 
son to cherish ; there seems something holy about the past; it is freed from all 
selfishness ; we love it for its own sake; we sigh for it, because it can never 
again be recalled; evenas a fond mother broods over thc memory of some dar§ 
ling child that is dead, as if she but then discovered how much her heart 
loved it.”’ 

We shall only add, that the entire paper is full of similar descriptions anc 
sentiments : but we trust we have quoted enough to make ont our case and 
more! At anv rate, we have quoted so much that we have wwrselves no rovm 
for the other sketches, &c., and can, therefore, only hastily enumerate and note 
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| avainst the locality where the acquaintance had commenced ; in the next place, 

he was sometimes in his own mind determined on marrying his daughter to a 
| gertleman whose principal recommendation was that he was his neighbour, and 
would, therefore, not carry her far out of his reach ; and, in the last place, he 
| was not by any means anxious to marry her at all, es, besides losing her so- 
ciety, he foresaw there mght be sundry inconveniences attending the event in 
the shape of settlements and portions; and, therefore, on the whole, balancing 
| between marrying h«r to the Baron von Erbach and not marrying her at all,— 

the latter a'ternative was decidedly the favourite. But Emily, on parting with 
| Karl, had given him to understand that she was very miserable at the thoughts 
of immurement in the old chateau of Rosenthal; and, accordingly, out of mere 
sympathy, he felt inconsolably wretched in his suite of rooms at Heidelberg 


| 


that awaited her at home. 
old German cas le ; but you will have a very good idea of it if you will trans- 
plant the jail of your nearest county town t#to a wild region among hills and 
woods—convert its court-yard and cells into long corridors, place some few 
articles of furniture, of a coarse and strong kind, in one or two of the rooms, 
and imagine the whole building very much in want of a county rate to keep it 
in habitable repair. This, at least, is a very close description of the residence 
of the beautiful Emily. Then, instead of the pleasing society of an enter- 
prising housebreaker, or gentlemanly turnkey, think of being doomed to see 
no visage, from one year's end to another, except that of her father, or the 
modest and undecided Baron von Erbach. Solitary confinement would have 
been a milder sentence. And then, if she moved into the village, as by cour- 
tesy a few straggling huts were called, her situation was not much improved. 
The schoolmaster had not visited the Odenwald, and I should imagine has 
scarcely yet opened his primer among that benighted and simple peasantry 
Not the worse, perhaps, for them ; but still to a young lady who had spent half 
a year at Vienna—been presented at court. and had danced with a!l the whis- 
kered pandours and the fierce hussars that shine forth in the refulgence of pear! 
jackets and diamond pantaloons, the change was * very tolerable,” as Dog 
berry says, “and not to be endured.” The unsophisticated natives of the 


tho baron himse f; and they had a fer higher reverence for the Wild Huntsman 
of their own forest. than for the Keaisar and all his court. But you ask who 
was the Wild Huntsman '—Thereby ba igs a tale; and I give you my word of 








them. At page 46, there ts an anachronism 1 regard to a quotation from Sir | honour it is impossible for any inc: lent to be beter authenticated by the evi- 
W. Scott. * Railway Travelling,” is very clever and amusing «Country | dence both of e.e witnesses and ear-witnesses, than the repeated appearance 
Courtship,” “ The Old Coachman,” and “ The Old Fisherman,” perfec c- | of a certain form or shape, which, among the country people, bore the name of 
tures of country manners, and executed with truth end feeling * Tumbiing ve Wilde Yager. or Wild Huntsman. | have conversed with many—hundreds 
Tommy,” “The Young Outlaw,” and “Jack Grab,” are very singular stories | { was going to say—but many dozens of people certainly, who have a-sured 
" Mary Grav,” ** Bonoy Bell,” “‘ The Gamekeerer’s Hut,” and others, very pa } me they have s« him ‘and heard him,’—who have described the long white 
thetic. * The County Fair,” “The Country Justice,” &e. &e , picturesqut | cloak in which he is enveloved, and the high trotting b'ack horse he rides on 
and full of incident. Anda retrospect on William Browne's poctry, of the Eli- | Why should we disbelieve i for observe, I pray you, b's appearance is not a 





stay with an old relation—one of the E:mpress’ maids of honour at Schonbrunn | 


No wonder, indeed, that Emily was in doleful dumps at the expectation of all | 
You were none of you perhaps ever inside of an | 





village had no higher idea of a grandee than was offered them in the person of | 
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of anything so fortunate.’ 
“ There was vo gainsaying the fact, that this was a very agreeable inc'dent 

} in the life of a man condemned to country quarters, and [ congratulated him 
| accordingly. I rejoiced in it also on my own account, as I confess I had become so. 
| far inter: sted in hs love as to have a great anxiety to see the inspirer ofit It 

was also a pert of the country with which I was unacquainted, and as I knew 

it was the land of mysteries and hohgoblins, [ was determined to judge for my- 

self whether indeed there are things in this «lull prosaic earth of ours which are 

not dreamt of in our philosophy. I went—and saw—but I will not antici- 
| pate. 

** As to my friend Karl’s sisters, it would make the story more romantic, per- 
haps, if I told you about their elegance, beauty, and all the other qualities that 
travelling Englishmen are so clever at discovering in foreign ladies —for my own 
port, J never saw a gia who had not been brought up at the fee: of an English 
mother, with whom | would trust my happiness; but this by the way. Karl’s 
| sisters were very tolerable to look at, and accomplished after the canner of ac- 

complishments in their country ; but as it was no difficult matter to perceive that 
| Werther was anesprcial favouri'e with them—and that Goethe's other prose wri- 
| tings were their chief literary stu ties, I soon came to the conclusion that such por- 
| son would not be long in producing the baneful effec's which, I verily believe, it 

was that prurient old satyr’s intention to create on the mind and manners of his 
countrymen. And this prophecy is now completely fulfilled, as both of them are 
separat: d from their husbands, without, at the same time, losing a sing'e particle 
of their status and reputation. Well. a fortnight or so passed pleasantly enough— 
| Karl making Rosenthal, and the inhabiie nts of Rosenthal, so constantly the theme 
| of his discourse, that I realy think I knew every cranny of the od castle, and alk 
the individuals connected with it, as intimately as if they had been my own home 
|} and my own relat‘ons. The old Baron was described as a fine relic of aman once 
acquainted with the world, but now fallen into old age and the hands of his confess~ 
| or,—which, between them, seemed to have stripped him of all the experience he 
| had acquired, and left his mind a tabula rasa on which the persons nearest him 
could make wha everimpression they chose. His friend end neighbour, the Baron 
Von Erbach, seemed a younger edit.on of the Baron Von Rosenthal! with the addi 
tional disadvantage of never having seen the world at all: but to compensate 
for this lack of experience he had what very few people in his condition have— 
|asalutary distrust in his own wisdom, and even in the evidence of his own 

senses. He would rather take another person's word for it that the sun was 
| shin'ng, than state such a fact on his own authority. Emily was, of course, an 
angel; and the confessor a fit individual 'o make up a trio with the two b rons, 
as le scemed to be es simple as ignorance and his legendary studies could make 
him. 

“When in this way I had acquired a competent knowledge, at second hand, 
from Karl, who himself was indeb ed for all his information to his fair corres- 
pondent, we set oT for the secluded station to which Karl was appointed. A 
venerable captain was the only other officer, and as he was a very good speci- 
men of his coun'ry, we so:n were on the best of terms with the silent and sinvk- 
ing philosopher, who rarely interfered with us, avd never objected to take 
whatever duty Karl was too much occupied to perform. In fact, it was qui e @ 
holiday ; and, of course, our first business was to reconnoitre the posiion of 
Rosenthal Castle, preparatory to taking any steps to effect a lodgwent. Re- 
| collect my similitude of the co nty jail—a similitude applicable in more ways 
| than one,—as I will venture to say thefe are few ma'efactors have longed more 
| ardently for tneir relea-e than did the imprisoned Emily. A+ ‘ast we deter- 
| mined between us that I should effect an entrance; and, accordingly, at the 
close of an April day, I found myself benighted in \c ne'gh > uthved of the 
castle, and thundered at the door, intendin; to crave edmissien a! d shelter for 
the night. Long, long, did [ sit at the portal gate, kno xing with all my might. 
At last, a voice, trembling with agitation, cr | from the inside— In the name 
of St. Hubert and St. James, what want you here’ : 

“*Food and shelter, I bave lost my way in the forest; and my horse ie. 
tired.’ 

“* He trotted too fast over the drawbridge. 
all the saints to retire’ : 

“ Why, what are you afraid of! tell your master, whoever he is, that aman 
Englishman who craves his hospitality only for the night.’ : . 

«+ An Eng'ishman,” said the voice; and then, after alittle whispering, the 
key was turned, and the creaking old gate "evolved upon its lL inges, ard present- 
ed to my aston'shed eyes three ivdividuals; one of them bearing a little tin 
box, and dressed in full canonicals, the other two close behind him, and looking 
over his shoulders, as if expecting to see some wonderful appearance. The lit- 
tle tin box contained one of the thigh-bones and three ribs of St. Hubert, and 
was borne by the worthy father confessor of the other two gentlemen. who were 
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We adjure you in the name of 


| no less distinguish: d personages than the barons of Erbach and Rosenthal. The 
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box and surplice were rap dly hustled out of sight—a retainer was summoned to 
take my horse, and with some little appearance of knightly hospitality. I was 
ushered into a large room, where some bottles and glasses on a huge table be- 
fore the fire, shoved that the gho tly father did not altogether interdict the 
orts from his faithful flock 

vardon me, stranger,’ said the old Baron, ‘for having kept you 
waiting outside for—'tis a wild country this—some of the 
peasantry, they say, are disaffected—and—so you see’—— 


creature com! 
** You will } 


the gate so long: 
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“¢T beg you'll make no apologies,’ I said ; ‘I am too grateful that you have Nicholas was delighted. to find that the old gentleman spoke so warmly, 
let me in at last, to find any fault with the delay. My poor black, a!so.’ and in the hope that he might say something more to the same purpose made 

«« Js your horse black, sir!’ inquired the younger baron; ‘Father Joannes | no reply. : 
was just saying so.’ “The same mistake presents itself to me, in one shape or other, at every 

« And in short, it very soon came out that the three wise men of Rosentha! | turn,” said brother Charles. ‘ Parents who never showed their love, complain 
had been startled from their wine cups by the fear of a visit from the Wild | of want of natural affection in their children—ch ldren, who never showed their 
Huntsman. Now though I have described them assumewhat simple, I must say, | duty, complain of want of natural feeling in their parents—iaw-makers who find 
that from all I heard on that occasion, their belief in the occasional apparition of | both so miserable that their affections have never had enough of life's sun to de- 
the figure I have described to you was perfectly sincere. velop them, are loud in their moralisings over parents and children teo, and ery 

CHAPTER IV. that the very ties of nature are disregarded. Natural affections and instincts, 

‘* Emily von Rosenthal was certainly a beautiful girl : and, as I was not to be | my dear sir, are the most beautiful of the Almighty’s werks, but like other bean- 
her husband, I confess the wild romance I saw in her disposition added to her | tiful works of His, they must be reared and fostered, or it is as natural that they 
attraction. With her, and, indeed, with the old people also, I managed to | should. be wholly obscured, and that new feelings should usurp their place, as it 
make myself such a favourite, that IT was invited to prolong my visit,— which, is that the sweetest productions of the earth, left untemded, should be choked 
you will perceive, was the very thing I wished ;—and, besides the duty of | with weeds and briars. I wish we could be brought to consider this, and re- 
being useful to my friend, there is no denying that such an insight inte the se- | membering natural obl'gations @ little more at the right time, talk about thema 
cret recesses of an old baronial family was ever agreeable to myse!f. The | little less at the wrong one.” 
brace of barons and their worthy confessor were indeed well deserving ofa study, After this, brother Charles, who had talked himself into a great heat, stopped 
for three such originals are not often to be encountered. The lover was as queer | to cool a lit'le, and then continued : , 

a specimen of the tender passion as one can well imagine ; seeming to consider | ‘J dare say you are surprised, my dear sir, that I have listened to your recital 
the whole art and mystery of love-making to consist in edopting the opinion of | with so little astonishment. That is easily explained—your uncle has been 
his enslaver, though she altered it as often as Hamlet in the play. Polonius | here this morning.” 
was atype ofhin, The two other worthies seemed to make it quite es much Nicholas coloured, and drew back a step or two. ; 
a point to retain their own opinions, however absurd; and, between them all, “Yes,” said the old gentleman, tapping his desk emphatically, “here in this 
hes with philandering with the young lady, and drinking with the old men, |room. He would listen neither to reason, feeling, nor justice But brother 
my time passed very agreeably. A meeting at last was effected, through my | Ned was hard upon him—brother Ned, sir, might have melted a paving- 
means, between the lovers—daggers and flashes of lightning, what vows they | stone.” 
swore! Commend me toa German for thundering protestations,—what tears| ‘* He came to ” said Nicholas. 
they wept! for Karl was not above the lachrymatory weaknesses of his coun “To complain of you,” returned brother Charles, ‘to poison oar ears with 
trymen,—and all the time I could not imagive what possible obstacle there could | calumnies and falsehoods; but he came on a fruitless errand, and went away 
be to his marrying her on the spot; but, alas! alas! the meeting had been per- | with some wholesome truths in his ear besides. Brother Ned, my dear Mr. 
ceived by some prying eyes,—cold looks were cast on me; the young lady or- | Nickleby—brother Ned, sir, is a perfect lion. Sois Tim Linkinwater—Tim is 
dered into close confinement within the castle walls—visited three times a-day | quite a lion. We had Tim in to face him at first, and Tim was at him, sir, be- 
by the confessor—and once at least by the Baron von Erbach—and affairs in | fore you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.” 
all respects wore as gloomy an aspectas could well be desired. She prayedand| ‘ How can I ever thank you, forall the deep obligations you impose upon me 
besought me not toleave her, —so the cold looks of the trio were thrown away | every day !” said Nicholas. 
upon me,—their hints disregarded—and their viands and wine consumed as un-}| ‘* By keeping silence upon the subject, my dear sir,” returned brother Charles. 
concernedly asever. Who or what the stranger might be that wasseen incom- | ‘‘ You shall be righted. At least you shall not be wronged. Nobody belong- 
pany with the fair Emily and the English stranger, nobody had discovered We. | ing to you shall be wronged. They shall not hurt a hair of your head, or the 
of course, wiih the license allowable in love and war, flatly denied the whole 
accusation,—and we were not without some remote hopes that better days | ther Ned has said it, Tim Linkinwater has said it. We have all said it, and 
would shine on us when the present tyranny should be overpast. But now comes | we'll alldoit. Ihave seen the father—if he is the father—and I suppo:e he 
the main incident of my story. One evening—it was on the 13th of April—|mustbe. He is a barbarian and a hypoerite, Mr. Nickleby. I told him, ‘ You 
when we were all gathered together as usual round the wood fire in the hall, | are a barbarian, sir.” I did. I said ‘ You’re a barbarian, sir.’ And I’m glad 
low growls of thunder were heard at a distance among the hills—long shrill | of it—I am very glad I told him he was a barbarian—very glad, indeed !” 

usts of wind sounded every now and then along the deserted corridors—and, by By this time brother Charles was in such a very warm state of indignation, 
fitful plashes, a pattering of rain sounded dismally against the window. that Nicholas thought he might venture to put in a word, but the moment he 

“* Here is a wild night,’ said Father Joannes, stirring up one of the immense | essayed to co so, Mr. Cheeryble laid his hand softly upon his arm, and puinted 
logs upon the fire—‘ may the saints have pity upon travellers.’ to a chair. 

*“* And send them a cup of comfort like this,’ added the old baron, filling wp| ‘ The subject is at an end for the present,” said the old gentleman, wiping 
his glass. his face. ‘Don’t revive it by a single word. 1 am going to speak upon another 

**¢ Ah! very true,’ said the younger baron, and followed his senior's ex- | subject—a confidential subject, Mr. Nickleby. We must be cool again, we 
ample. must be cool.” . 

“* None but the wicked would go abroad in such weather,’ observed the re-| After two or three turns across the room he resumed his seat, and drawing 
verend gentleman, who never was altogether pleased unless he received a little | his chair nearer to that on which Nicholas was seated, said— 
contradiction to his remarks ; ‘ and therefore | withdraw my request that the| ‘I am about to employ you, my dear sir, en a confidential and delicate mis 
saints would have pity on them.’ sion.” 

“«* Very true,’ said the Baron von Erbach, ‘I did not think of that.’ ‘* You might employ many a more able messenger, sir,” said Nicholas, ‘ but 
“* But are the wicked peculiarly fond of bad weather for their journeys ?’ I | a more trustworthy or zealous one, I may be bold t» say, you could not find.” 
inquired. j ‘“Of that I am well assured,” returned brother Charles, ‘ well assured 

‘“**They are the cause of it, my good friend,’ explained the confessor ; ‘na- | You wi'l give me credit for thinking so, when I tell you, that the ebject of this 
ture is so disgusted at the sight of them that she falls into convulsions—the | mission is a young lady.” 
elements themselves are affected—the winds howl for fear—the rain falls in “A young lady, sir!” cried Nicholas, quite trembling for the moment with 
sorrow, as is fully explained in a learned book by a brother of our order, on the | his eagerness to hear more. 2 
causes of storms and earthquakes.’ So you perceive that Co'ovel Reid and the “A very beaut ful young lady,” said Mr. Cheeryble 
ingenious American are not the first who have studied those matters. But to go ‘Pray go on, sir,” returned Nicholas. 
on with the conversation in the great hall of Rosenthal: when about an hour 
had been spent in listening to various sage opinions upon a multitude of sub- 
jects, the storm every now and then getting the better of our eloquence, and | a young lady in this room cone morning, my dear sir, in a fainting fit. Do you 
sounding indeed very appalling in that dilapidated old mansion, we were startled | remember! Perhaps you have forgotten 5 
from our seats in the middle of a tremendous gust, by repeated knocks at the **Oh no,” replied Nicholas, hurriedly. ‘*1—I—remember it very well in- 
pcincipal gate, and the sound of many voices demanding admission. When we | deed.” . 
recovered a little from our surprise at such an unusual event, we went in a body ** She is the lady I speak of,” said brother Charles Like the famous parrot, 
across the quadrangle to the gate, and on opening it, seven or eight of the vil- | Nicholas thought a great deal but was unable to utter a word. 
lagere—men, women and children, all huddled tozether in the extremity of ter- ‘She is the daughter,” said Mr. Cheeryble, * of a lady who, when she was a 
ror, rushed into the yard, imploring us to save them. Before we had time to | beautiful girl herself, and I was very many years younger, I—it seems a strange 
inquire ioto the cause of their alarm. we were joined by the beautiful Emily her- | word for me to utter now—l loved very dearly. 
self, carefully wrapped up in her cloak, who clung to my arm, and looked on with- 
out saying a word. The confessor hurried off as tast as possible for the little tin 
box, which he had displayed so piously on my first appearance ; and the two ba-| ‘I have no such inclination, indeed,” said Nicholas. 
rons, making out from the confused report of the villagers that they had seen the ‘‘My dear brother Ned,” continued Mr. Cheeryble, ‘was to have married 
Wild Huntsman in fuil trot, skirting the wood, and coming directly towards the | her sister, but she died. She is dead too now, and has been for many years. 
hamlet, fell into such an agony of fear that they could do nothing but cross | Sh* married—her choice ; and I wish I could add that her afier-life wes as hap- 
themseives with amazing activity, and repeat the creed and the commandments | py, #8 God kuows I ever prayed it might be!” 
as fast asthey were able. Father Joannes appeared at last with his talisman of| A short silence intervened, which Nicholas made no effort to break. 
bones, and rattled them with the most exemplary devotion. A fresh batch of | ‘If trial and calamity had fallen as lightly on his head, asin the deepest truth 
terrified peasants rushed distractedly into the court-yard; and wh le the rain | of my own heart I ever hoped (for her sake) it would, his life would have been 
continued to pour, and the now almost dark evening was fitfully illumined by | one of peace end happiness,” said the o!d geutleman, calmly. “It will be 
vivid streaks of lightning, there certainly did come into that quadrangle a form | enough to say that this was not the case—that she was not happy—that they 
enveloped in a long white mantle, mounted on a splendid black charger. It was | fell into complicated distresses and difficulties—that she came, twelve months 
a stately animal, and trotted proudly up to the very spot where I was standing | before her death, to appeal to my old friendship ; sadly changed, sad'y altered, 
with Emily clinging to my arm. ‘There could be no mistake; I saw it with | broken-spirited from suffering and ill usage, and almost broken-hearted. He 
myowneyes The figure stooped solemnly down when he reached the : pot ; read:iy availed himself of the money which, to give her but one hour's peace of 
and the next minute I missed my fair companion from my side ; and amid repeat- mind, I would have poured out as ireely as water—nay, he often sent her back 
ed flashes of lightning, while the thunder rolled in long eddying volleys, that | for more—and yet even while be squandered it, he made the very success of 
nearly shook the turrets to the ground, I thought I saw her seated in front of | these, her applications to me, the ground-work of cruel taunts and jee rs, protest- 
~ mysterious shape, whatever it might be, and disappearing through the por- ing that he knew she thought with bitter remorse of the choice she hid made, 
tal.” ; 

*“ Lodd massy !"’ exclaimed the lady, whom I had fencied asleep, so silent bad | young man with great friends about him when she chose him for ber husband), 
she been while the gentleman was telling this story, “and was the poor crittur | aod venting in short upon her, by every unjust and unkind means, the bitterness 
never heard of again? She was not married to the ghost sure ?” of that ruin and disappoiutinent which had been brought about by his proflizacy 

“ Madam,” replied the gentleman, ‘all that I can say is, that I myself saw | alone In those times this young lady was a mere child. I never saw heragain 
the incident I have related. What happened in that mysterious journey I have | until that morn ng when you saw ber also, but my nephew, Frank 
no means of finding out. Itis sufficient to say, that the two barons were ex- Nicholas started, and indistinctly apologising for the interruption, begged his 
ceedingly grateful to my friend Karl von Hontheim, who was fortunate enough | patron to proceed. ’ 
to deliver the heiress of Rosenthal from the clutches of the Wild Huntsman— ‘My nephew, Frank, I say,” resumed Mr. Cheeryble, “ encountered her by 
the younger of those noblemen being farther induced to forfeit all claim to the | acc'dent, and lost sight of her almost in a minute afterwards, within two days at- 
lady’s hand from being afflicted with a severe rheumatic affection in the knee, | tet he returned to England. Her father lay in some secret place to avoid his 
which he attributed to kneeling for upwards of two hours on the wet court-yard, credi'ors, reduced, between sickness and poverty, to the verge of death, end 
for it was a very long time before any of the party recovered courage enough to | she, a ch:ld,—we imight almost think, if we did not know the wisdom of all 
rise from their prostration. I can add nothing more, except that my friend | Heaven's decrees—who shou!d have blessed a better man, was stead ly braving 
Karl and his bride are still alive ; and that last year, when I was there, they | privation, degradation, and every thing most terrible to such a young and deli 
showed me a magnificent black horse, now very much failed from age, but still | cate creature’s heart, for the purpose of supporting him. S ie was attended, 
healthy, and by the aid of boiled oats likely to live sometime. But this, I see, | sit,” said brother Charles, “ in these reverses, by one faithful creature, who had 
is Peterfield, where I unfortunately leave you—a good day, gentlemen, and a | been, in o'd times, a poor kitches. wench in the family, who was then thei 
pleasant journey to Portsmouth.” ; 
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You will smile, perhaps, to 
hear a gtey headed man talk about such things: you will not offend me, for 


when I was as young as you, I dare say I shou'd have done the same.” 
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tary servant, but who might have been. for the truth and fidelity of ber heart 
who might have been—ah ! the wife of Tim Linkinwater himself, sir!” 
Pursuing this encomium upon the pvor follower with such energy and relish 
as no words can describe, brother Char'es leant back in his chair, and delivered 
the remainder of his relation with greater composure. 
It was in substance this :—That proudly resisting all offers of permanent aid 
and support from her late mother’s friends, because they were made conditional 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY “‘Boz.”—[Continued from the Albion of June 22. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

THROWS SOME LIGHT UPON NICHOLAS’S LOVE; BUT WHETHER FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


THE READER MUST DETERMINE 


After an anxious consideration of the painful and embarrassing position in shrinking with instinctive delicacy from appealing in their behalf to that true and 


which he was placed, Nicholas decided that he ought to lose no time in frank- | !0b!e heart which he bated, and had through its greatest and purest goodness, 
ly stating it to the kind brothers. Availing himself of the first opportunity of deeply wronged by misconstruction and ill report, this young girl had struggled 
being alone with Mr. Charles Cheeryble at the close of next day, he accordingly | #!one and unassisted to maintain him by the labour of herhands. That through 
related Smike’s little history, and modestly but firmly expressed his hope that the utmost depths of poverty and affliction she had toiled, never turning aside 
the good old gentleman would, under such circumstances as he described, hold | oT an instant from her task, never wearied by the petulant gloom of a sick man 
‘him justified in adopting the extreme course of interfering between parent and sustained by no consoling recollections of the past or hopes of the future ; never 
child, and upholding the latter in his disobedience ; even though his horror and | 'pining for the comforts she had rejected, or bewailing the hard lot she had vo 
dread of his father might seem, and would doubtless be represented as, a thing luntarily incurred 
so repulsive and unnatural, as to render those who countenanced him in it, fit | Pler days had been put into requisition for this purpose, and directed to this one 
objects of general detestation and abhorrence. end 
‘‘So deeply-rooted does this horror of the man appear to be,” said Nicholas, 
‘that I can hardly believe he really is his son. Nature does not seem to have 
implanted in his breast one lingering feeling of affection for him, and surely she 
can never eir.”’ : 
“My dear sir,” replied brother Char'es, “ you fall into the very common mis- 
take of charging upon Nature, matters with which she has not the sma!les: con- thing in comparison any 
nexion, and for which she is in no way responsible. Men talk of nature as an | that the most heartless blackleg would put upon his groom—that for two long 
abstract thing, -and lose sight of what is natural while they do so. Here is a | years, by dint of labouring in all these capacities and wearying in none, she had 
poor lad who has never felt a parent's care, who has scarcely known anything | BOt succeeded in the sole aim and object of her life, but that, overwhelmed by a 
all his life but suffering and sorrow, presented to a man who he is told is | lated ] 


, 1 Maly y j, } 1 
nmutated difficulties and disappointments, she had been compelled to se¢ 


ghi, 
at the needle, the pencil, and the pen, and submitting, as a daily governess, to 
such caprices and indignities as women (with daughters too) too ofien love to 
inflict 1 pon their own sex when they serve in such capacities, as though in jea- 
lousy of the superior intelligence which they are necessitated to employ,—in 





measurably and incalculably their betters, but outwei 
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1s la- 
ther, end whose first act is 'o signify his intention of putting an end to his short her mothe;’s old friend, and, with a bursting heart, to confie in him at last 
term of happiness : of consign ig him to his old fate, and taking him from the only | “Jf I had been poor,”’ said brother Charles, with sparkling eyes; ‘if I had 
friend he has ever had—which is yourself. If Nature, in such a case, put into been poor, Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, which, thank God, I ai not, I would have 
that lad’s breast but one secret prompting which urged him towards his father | dened myself—o .rse any body would under such circumstances—the com- | 
and away from you, she would be a liar and an idiot.” mouest necessaries of life, tohelp her. As it is, the task is a difficult one. If 


boy’s head, or your mother’s head, or your sister's head. I have said it, bro- | 








her father were dead, nothing could be easier, for then she should share and 
cheer the happiest home that brother Ned and J could have. as if she were our 
child or sister. But he is still alive. Nobody can help him—that hae been 
tried a thousand times; he was not abandoned by all without good cause, [ 
kuow.” 

«Cannot she be persuaded to——” Nicholas hesitated when he had got thus 
far. 

**To leave him?” said brother Charles. ‘ Who could entreat a child to de- 
sert ber parent? Such entreaties, limited to her seeing him occasionally, have 
been urged upon her—not by me—but always with the same resu't.” 

“Ts he kind to her?” said Nicholas. “ Does he requite her affection t” 

“ True kindness, considerate, self-denying kindness, is not in his nature,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Cheeryble. ‘ Such kindness as he knows, he regards her with, I be- 
lieve. ‘The mother was a gentle, loving, confiding creature, and although he 
wounded her from their marriage till her death as cruelly and wantonly as ever 
man did, she never ceased to love him. She commended him on her death-bed 
to her child’s care. Her child has never forgotten it, and never will.” 

“ Have you no influence over him?” asked Nicholas. 

“J, my dear sir! ‘The lest man in the world. Such is his jealousy and 
hatred of me, tsat if he knew his daughter had opened her heart to me, he 
would render her life miserab'e with his reproaches ; although: -this is the in- 
consistency and selfishuess of his character—although if he knew that every 
penny she had came from me, he wou'd not relinquish one personal desire that 
the most reckless expenditure of her scanty stock cou'd gratify.” 

“ An unnatural scoundrel !” said Nicholas, indignantly. 

“We will use no harsh ter:ns,” said brother Charles, ina gentle voice ; 
“but accommodate ourselves to the circumstances in which this young lady is 
placed. Such assistance as I have prevailed upon her to accept, I have been 
obliged, at her own earnest request. to dole out in the smallest portions, lest 
he, finding how easily money was procured, should squander it even more lightly 
than he is accustomed to do. She has come to and fro, to and fro, secretly and 
by night, te take even this; and I cannot bear that things stould go on in this 
way, Mr. Nickleby—] really cannot bear it.” 

Then it came out by ‘ittle and little, how that the twins hed been revolving 
in their goo! old heads manifold plans and schemes for he!piog this young lady 
in the most Celicate and considerate way, and so that her father should not sus- 
pect the source whence the aid was derived ; and how they had et last come 
to the conclusion, that the best course would be to make a feint of purchasing 
her little drawings and ornamental work at a high price, and keeping up a con- 
| stant demand for the same. For the furtherance of which end and object it 

was necessary that somebody should represent the dealer in such commodities, 
and after great deliberation they had pitched upon Nicholas to support this 
character. 

‘‘He knows me,” said brother Charles, “and he knows my brother Ned. 





‘‘T am thinking how to do so,” said brother Charles—sadly, as it seemed to! 
his young friend, and with an expression allied to pain. ** You accidentally saw | 


that she had married him from motives of interest and vanity (he was a gay | 


r soli- | 


upon her quitting the wretched man, her father, who had no friends left, and | 


That every |ttie accomplishment she had acquired in hap- | 


That for two long years, toiling by day and often too by nighi, working , 


dignities, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, heaped upon persons im- | 


Neither of us would do. Frank is a very good fellow—a very fine fellow—but 
we are afraid that he might be a little flighty and thoughtless in such a delicate 
matter, end that he might, perhaps—that he might, in short, be too susceptible 
| (for she it a beautiful creature, Sir; just what her poor mother was), and fall- 
| ing io love with her before he well knew his own mind, carry pain and sorrow 
| nto that innecent breast, which we would be the humbie instruments of gra- 
dually making happy. He took an extraordinary interest in her fortunes when 
he fi st hyppened to encounter her; and we gather from the inquiries we have 
meade of him, that it was she in whose behalf he made that turmoil! which led 
| to your first acquaintance.” 
| Necholas stammered out that he had before suspected the possibility of such 
| a thing ; and in explanation of its baving occurred to him, described when and 
where he had seen tke yourg ledy himself 
* Well; then iou see,” continued brother Charles, “that he wouldn't do. 
| Tim Lirkinwater is out of the question ; for Tim, Sir, is such a tremendons 
| fellow, that he could never contain himself, but would go to loggerheads with 
| the father befure he had been in the place five minutes You don’t know what 
| Tim is, Sir, when he is roused by anything that appeals to his feelings very 
| strongly—then he is terrific, Sir, is Tim Linkinwater—absolutely terrific. Now, 
in you we ean repose the strictest confidence; in you we have seen—or at 
least J have seen, and that’s the same thing, for there's no difference between 
| me and my brother Ned, except thst he is the finest creature that ever lived, 
and that there is not, and never will be, anybody like him in all the world—ia 
you we have seen domestic virtues and affections, and delicacy of fecling, 
which exactly qualify vou for such an office. And you are the men, Sir.” 
| 'The young lady, Sir,” said Nicholas, who felt so embarrassed that he had 
| no small difficulty in saying anything at all—* Does—is—is she a party to this 
innocent deceit 7” 


‘© Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Cheeryble ; “ at least she knows you come from 
| us; she does not know, however, but that we shail dispose of these little pro- 
| ductions that you'll parchase from time to time; and, perhaps, if you did it 

very well (that 1s, very well indeed), perhaps she might be brought to believe 
| that we—that we made a profit of them. Eh?—Eh?” 

In this guileless and most kind simplicity, brother Charles was so happy, and 
in this possibility of the young lady being led to think that she was under no ob- 
isration to him he evidently felt sowanguine and had so much delight, that Ni- 
cholas would not breathe a doubt upoa the subject. 

All this time, however, there hovered upon the tip of his tongue a confession 
that the very same objections which Mr. Cheeryble had stated to the employ- 
ment of his nephew im th's commission applied with at least equal force and 

validity to himse!f, and a hundred times had be been upon the point of avowing 
the real state of his feelings, ard entreating to be released from it. But as often, 
treading upon the heels of this impulse, came another which urged him to re- 
frain, and to keep his secret to his own breast. ‘* Why should I,” thought Ni- 
cholas, ‘‘ why should I throw difficulties in the way of this benevolent and high- 

inded design? What if I dolove and reverence this good and lovely creature 
should I not appear a most arrogant and sha!low coxcomb if I gravely repre- 
sented that there was any danger of her falling in love with me! Besides, have 
{ no confidence m myse f! Am I not now bound in honour to repress these 
| thoughts? Has not this excellent man a right to my best and heertiest services, 
and shonld any consideratiots of seif deter me from rendering them ?”’ 

Askiog limse!f such questions as these, Nicholas mentally answered with 
great emphasis, ‘* No!" and persuading himself that he was a most conscien- 
tious and g'or.ous martyr, nobly resolved to do what, if he had examined his own 
heart a little more carefully, he wou'd have found, he could not resist. Such is 
the sleight of hand by which we juggle wih ourselves, and change our very 
weakvuess’s Into staunch and most magnan'mous virtues ! 

Mr. Cheeryble, being of course wholly unsugp'c ous that such reflections were 
| presenting themseives to his young friend, proceeded to give him the needful 

credentials and directions for his first visit, which was to be made next morning ; 
| and all preliminaries being arranged, and the strictest secresy enjoined, Nicholas 
walked home for the night very thoughtfully indeed. 
| The place to which Mr. Cheerybie had directed him was a row of mean and 
not over-cleanly houses, situated within ** the rules” of the King’s Bench Prison, 
and not many hundred paces distant from the obelisk in St. George’s Fields. The 
| Rules are a certain liberty edjoining the prison, and comprising some dozen 
stree's in which debtors who can raise money to pay large fees, from which their 
creditors do not derive any benefit. are permitted to reside by the wise provisions 
of the same enlightened laws which leave the debtor who can ra'se no money to 
arve in jail, without the fvod, c'oth ng, lodging, or warmth, which are provided 
for felons convicted of the most atrocious crimes that can disgrace humanity 
| There are many pleasant fic'ions of the law ia constant operation, but there is 
not one so pleasant or practical y humourous as that which supposes every man 
to be of equal value in its impartial eye, and the benefits of all laws to be equally 
attainable by all men, without the smallest reference to tne furniture of their 
| pockets. 

‘To the row of houses indicated to him by Mr. Charles Cheeryb'e, Nicholas 
| directed his stevs, without much troubling his head with such matters as these ; 
and at this row of houses—after traversing a very dirty and dusty suburb, of 
| which minor theatricals, shell-fish, ginger-beer, spring vans, green-grocery, and 
| brokers’ shops, appeared to compose the main and most prominent fgatures—he 
at length arrived with a palpitating heart. ‘Chere were small gardens in front, 
which, being wholly neglected in all other respects, served as little pens for the 
dust to collect in, until the wind came round the corner and blew it down the 
road. Opening the rickety gate which, dangling on its broken hinges before one 
| of these, half admitted and half repulsed the visitor, Nicholas knocked at the 
| street door with a faltering hand. 
it was in truth a shabby house outside, with very dim parlour windows and 
, very small show of blinds, and very dirty muslin curtains dangling across the 
lower panes on very loose and liunp strings. Neither, when the door was open- 
ed, did the inside appear to belie the outward promise, as there was faded car- 
peting on the stairs and faded oil-cloth in the passage; in addition to which 
discomforts a gentleman Ruler was smoking hard in the front parlour (though it 
was not vet noon), while the lady of the house was busily engaged in turpen- 
tining the disjointed fragments of a tent-bedstead at the door of the back parlour, 


asif im preparation le 








r the reception of some new lodzer who had been fortunate 
enough to engage it 
Nicholas had ample time to make these observations while the little boy, whe 
went on errands for the lodgers, clattered down the kitchen stairs and was heard 
to scream, a3 in some remote cellar, for Miss Brady's servant, who, presently 
ring and requesting him to follow her, caused him to evince greater symp- 
sof nervo ess and disorder than so natural a consequence of his having 
yy red for that young lady would seem calculated to occasion 
Up-stairs he wen!, however, end into a front room he was shown, and there, 
seated at a little table by the window, on which were drawing materials with 
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which she was occupied, sat the beautiful girl who had so engrossed his thoughts, 
and who. surrounded by all the new and strong interest which Nicholas attach. 
ed to her story, seemed now, in his eyes, a thousand times more beautiful than 
he had ever yet supposed her. 

But how the graces and elegancies which she had dispersed about the poorly- 
furnished room, went to the heart of Nicholas! Fiowers, plants, birds, the 
harp, the old piano whose notes had sounded so much sweeter in bygone times 
—how many struggles had it cost her to keep those two last links of that broken 
chain which bound her yet to home! With every slender ornament, the occu- 
pation of her leisure hours, replete with that graceful charm which lingers in 
every little tasteful work »f woman's hands, how much patient endurance and 
how many gentle affections were entwined! He felt as though the smile of 
Heaven were on the little chamber; as though the beautiful devotion of so 
young and weak a creature, had shed a ray of its own on the inanimate things 
around and made them as beautiful as itself ; as though the halo with which old 
painters surround the bright angels of a sinless world played about a being 
akin in spirit to them, and its lights were visibly before him. 

And yet Nicholas was in the rales of the King’s Bench Prison! Tf he had 
been in Italy indeed, and the time had been sunset, and the scene a stately 
terrace ;—but, there is one broad sky over all the world, and whether it be 
blue or cloudy, the same heaven beyond it, so, perhaps, he had no need of com- 
punction for thinking as he did. 

It is not to be supposed that he took in everything at one glance, for he had 
as yet been unconscious of the presence of a sick man propped up with pil- 
lows in an easy-chair, who moving restlessly and impatiently in his seat, at- 
tracted his attention. 

He was scarce fifty, perhaps, but so emaciated as to appear much older. 
His features presented the remains of a handsome countenance, but one tn 
which the embers of strong and impetuous passions were easier to be traced 
than any expression which would have rendered a far plainer face much more 
prepossessing. lis looks were very haggard, and his limbs and body literally 
worn to the bone, but there was something of the old fire in the large sunken 
eye notwithstanding, and it seemed to kindle afresh as he struck a thick stick, 
with which he seemed to have supported himself in his seat, impatiently on the 
floor twice or thrice, and called his daughter by her name. 

“* Madeline, who is this—what does anybody want here—who told a stranger 
we could be seen? What is it?” 

“T believe ——” the young lady began, as she inclined her head with an air 
of some confusion, in reply to the salutat‘on of Nicholas. 

“You always believe,’’ returned her father petulantly. ‘* What is it?” 

By this time Nicholas had recovered sufficient presence of mind to speak for 
himself, so he said (as it had been agreed he should say) that he had calied about 
a pair of hand screens, and some patted velvet fer an ottoman, both of which 
were required to be of the most elegant design possible, neither time nor expense 
being of the smallest consideration. He had also to pay for the two drawings, 
with many thanks, and, advancing to the little table, he laid upon it a bank note 
folded in an envelope and sealed. 

“See that the money is right, Madeline,” said her father, ‘‘ open the paper, 
my dear” 

“‘Tt’s quite right, papa, I am sure.” 

“Here!” said Mr. Bray, putting out his hand, and opening and shutting his 
bony fingers with irritable impatience. ‘‘ Let me see. What are you talking 
about, Madeline—-you're sure—how can you be sure of any such thing—five 
pounds-—well, is that right?” 

** Quite,” said Madeline, bending over him. She was so busily employed in 
arranging the pillows that Nicholas could not see her face, but as she stooped 
he thought he saw a tear fall. 

** Ring the bell, ring the bell,” said the sick man, with the same nervous ea- 
gerness, and motioning towards it with such a quivering hand that the bank note 
rustled in the air. ‘Tell ber to get it changed—to get me a newspaper—'o 








buy me some grapes—another bottle of the wine I had last week—and—and— | 


I forget half I want just now, but she can go out again. Let her cet those first 
—those first. Now Madeline, my love, quick, quick! Good God, how slow 


to 
you are. 





‘“ He remembers nothing that she wants!" thought Nicholas. Pert aps some- | 


thing of what he thovght was expressed in his countenance, for the sick man 
turning towards him with great asperity, demanded to know if he waited for a 

receipt. 
“It is no matter at all,”’ said Nicholas 
“N eT ee Sr npene eo 
VO matter what do you mean, sir 


ter! 


Do you think you bring your paltry money here as a favour ora gift; or 
as a matter of business, and in return for value received? D—n you, sir, be- 
cause you can’t apprecia'e the time and taste which are bestowed upon the 
goods you deal in, do you think you give your money away? Do you know that 
you are talking to a gentleman, sir, who at one time could have bought up fifty 


such men as you and al! you have What do you mean ? 





“IT merely mean that as [ shall have many dealings with this lady, if she will 
kindly allow me, I will not trouble her with such forms,” said Nicholas. 





turned the father. ‘* My daughter, sir, requires no kindness from you or any 

body else. Have the goodness to confine your dealings strictly to trade and 

business, and not travel beyond it. Every petty tradesman is to begin to pity 
’ 


her now, is he Upon my soul! Very pr 
a receipt ; and mind you always do so.” 
While she was feigning to write it, and Nicholas was ruminating upon the ex- 
traordinary, but by no means uncommon character thus presented to his obser- 
vation, the invalid, who appe red at times to suffer great bodily pain, sank back 
in his cha‘r and moaned out a feeble complaint that the girl had been gone an 
hour, and that everybody conspired to goad him 
“When,” said Nicholas, as he took the piece of paper, “ when shall I—call 
1] 799 





Madeline, my dear, give him 


ag 





Chis was addressed to the daughter, but the father answered immediately 


** When you’re requested to call, sir, and not before. Don't worry and per- | he said, had not been the result of any change of opinion. He wished the for 


ye 


secute. Madeline, my dear, when is this person to call again 

“Oh, not for a long time—not for three or four weeks—it is not necessary 
indeed—I can du without,” said the young lady, with great eagerness. 

“ Why, how are we to do without 
breath. ‘* Three or four weeks, Madeline! Three or four weeks !” 

“ Then sooner—sconer, if you please,” said the young lady turning to Nicho 
las 





“Three or four weeks '” muttered the father. ‘* Madeline, what on earth— 
499 


do nothing for three or four weeks ! 

d Nicholas 

retorted the father, angrily. “If I chose to beg, 
, 


istance from people I despise, three or four months 


“Tt is a long time, ma’am,” s 
“ You think so, do you 7” 


Sir, and stoop to ask as 





would not be a long time—three or four years would not be a long time. | 
lerstand, sir, that is if I chose to be dependent ; and as J don’t, you may call in 


a week,”’ 


Nicholas bowed low to the young lady and retired, pondering upon Mr. Bra 
dy’s idea of independence, and devoutly hoping that there might be few such 





independent spirits as he m‘ngling with the baser clay of humanity. 
He heard a light footstep above him as he descended the stairs, end looking 


was the tart rejoinder. ‘No mat- | 


| mer measure coul/ have been carried with such a strencth as would have en- 


!* urged her father, not speaking above his | 


round saw that the young lady was standing there, and glancing timidly towards | 


him, seemed to hesitate whether she should call him back or no. The best 
way of seitling the question was to turn back at once, which Nicholas did 

**T don’t know whether I do right in asking you, sir,” said Madeline, hurried 
ly, ‘but pray—pray—do not mention to my poor mother's dear friends what 


3 sig: 
has passed here to-day. He has sufiered much, and is worse this morning. I | 


beg you, sir, as a boon, a favour to myself.” 

_ “You have but to hint a wish,” returned Nicholas fervently, “ and I would 

hazard my life to gratify it.’ 
“ You speak hastily, sir.’ 


“Truly and sincerely,” rejoined Nicholas, his lips trembling as he formed | 


the words, “‘ if ever man spoke truly yet Iam not skiled in disguising my 
feelings, and if I were, I could not hide my heart from you. Dear madam, as | 
know your history, and feel as men and ang ls must who hear and see such 
things, I do entreat you to believe that I would die to serve you.” 

The young lady turned away her head, and was plainly weeping 

“Forgive me.”’ said Nicholas, with respectful earnestness, “ if I seem to say 
much, or to presume upon the confidence which has been intrusted to me. But 
I could not leave you as if my interest and sympathy expired with the commis- 
Sion of the day. I em your faithful servant, humbly devoted to you from this 
hour—devoted in strict truth and honour to him who sent me here, and in pure 
Integrity of heart, and distant respect for you. If [ meant more or less than 
this, I should be unworthy his regard, and false to the very nature that prompts 
the hunest words I utter.” 
_ She waved her hand, entreating him to be gone, but answered not a word.- 
Nicholas could say no more, and siler tly w thdrew And thus « nded his first 
nterview with Madeline Brady , 


a 
LONDON DRAMA—MISS MAYWOOD. 

(The friends of Mr. Maywood will be grat 1 to hear of the triumphant debu 
laughter at the Haymarket Theatre in London. The following we find 
London Adlas She afterwards appeared with still greater succes 

Haller. J 

Hi rket Ihe of J Ss produced at this t n I 

for the } of introducing to our stage a y g actress of great pro 


s¢ In the character of Bianca. The dearth of talent at this moment in ¢t! 


bit 





line of characters which Miss Maywood appears destined to fill, rendered her 
appearance an object of considerable interest among those who look forward with 
hope to the regeneration of the acted drama. 

Jn erson Miss Maywood is slight and graceful, and formed with remarkable 
delicacy. Her features are siali and distinct, presenting a perfect model of 
that Grecian ensemble which is capable of such high and striking effects in the 
portraiture of the passions ; and which, indeed, may be regarded as one of those 
natural requisites that are essentia! to an ac.ress who takes clevated ground in 
legitimate tragedy. ‘There is great power of expression in her cyes, arched 
with exquisitely pencilled brows, and in her mouth, which is finely chiselled, 
and eloquent in its delincations of the transient emotions of the scene. From 
this hasty. glance at the debutante, it will be inferred that she possesses personal 
advantages which, when they ripen into womanhood, ovght to establish a brilliant 
success in her profession. But we do not calculate wholly upon these, which, 
vninformed by mental endowments, cannot achieve much. The sylph-like 
figure—the lustrous raven hair—the eyes showering light, as the lips breathe 
music—would not be auflicient to secure Miss Maywood the position to which 
her laudable ambition aspires, were not her performances inspired with an intel- 
lect that gives to these felicitous gifts a vital energy to touch and agitate the 
sympathies of the spectator. Her beauty is purely intellectua!—it is of the or- 
der which does not fade with years, but which always seems advancing to ma- 
turity, without losing the fresh and enthusiastic characteristics of youth. 

As the performance of Bianca was only Miss May wood’s tenth appearance on 
any stage, it was marked by something of that timid:ty which accompanies in- 
experience. But ber mind bore down this slight manifestation of solicitude as 
the play proceeded, and towards the last scene she gethered up her powers, for 
some very striking effects whieh she introduced into the pmting scene with Fa- 
cio, and the closing action in the banquet-hall of the guilty Aldabella. The 
want, not of knowledge of the art of acting, but of facility in carrying out the 
conception of the moment, which is, of course, the work of practice, yave to 
the earlier parts a feeling of imperfectness, throwing single passages into pro- 
minent relief at some cost of general unity; but when the pathos began to run 
in deeper channels these trivial difficult es vanished, and the whole spirit of the 
ectress was drawn out with consummate success. At this late period of the 
week we have neither space nor time to venture into details ; we may observe, 
however, that the power with which the last end most trying scenes were em- 
bodied afforded amp‘e evidence of ability which, if we do not mistake its signs, 
is destined hereafter to adorn the temples of our dramatic Poetry. 

The experiment was bold in so young an actress, but it was entirely success 
ful. All her qualifications are yet in the bud; with due cultivation the y will 
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tactics would necessarily attach, and the fullest procurable attendance would 
be mustered on both sides. And the mover must recollect, that the division 
against the bill had included not only the Conservative phalanx, but likewise 
ten of his own friends. [Hear, hear.) Where these charges of party are 
made, the whole quest.on turns on the sincerity of the proceeding ; and as T 
was sincere, I resolved that my opposition should be a real and not a merely 
nominal one. « 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL insisted on the necessity, that whatever it might be 
proper to do, should be done in the present session, and that the Jamaicans 
should not be left to pervert obsolete and imperfect laws to purposes of oppres- 
sion. He only regretted that England had improvidently paid the compensa- 
tion to the planters before she had got the freedom of the negroes established 
to her own entire satisfaction. As to the recent Jamaica Bill, he would adniit 
that the opposi e leader had a right to proclaim and act upon his hostility to it, 
and that his friends in general would naturally and fairly follow him ; but Go- 
vernment did feel that certain of those friends of his connected with Jamaica, 
and possessing a deep interest in it, and a thorough knowledge of its affairs, 
ought to have been left free to follow their own opinions, already expressed and 
actually communicated to Government,—that they ought not to have been 
obliged to bend their opinions about Jamaica to the objects of party in Eng- 
land. ‘The Noble Lord complained of the Conservatives, for having descended 
from their higher policy of rejecting Radical assistance, and for having sought, 
by an unwonted appeal to liberal principles, the support of those whose objec- 
tion to the Government is simply the insufficiency ofits reforms. He thought, 
therefore, that Sir R. Peel had acted in a manner which was not only unusual 
as regarded party wariare, but at variance with his own dec!arations. . 
| Mr. GODSON rose to protest against the principle that this bill was to be 
| considered in any way authorising the suspension of the constitution of Jamaica. 
| Mr. HUME wished to state, that he considered the present bill as liable to 
objection as the last. He should at a future time be prepared to prove, from 
the documents on the table, that no case had been made out to justify snch a 
measure. He considered the bill as likely to thwart the object which all parties 
had in view, and he begged to ask the Right Hon. Gentleman, whether before 
this bill was introduced the Government had informed the House of Assembly 
that they were at liberty to legislate for the colony? 

Sir ©. GREY said, that it was beyond the power of any party to stipulate 
that the Government should not legislate for the colonies. [Hear] With a 
single exception that it should impose no taxes (except for the porposes of com- 
merce) affecting the people of the island, there was nothing that forbade the 
Imperial Parliament from legislating for the internal concerns of Jamaica. [Hear.] 


bear rich fruit. Her style is natural and wholly free from those traditional vices | ‘Though he would not presume to throw any obstacle in the way of the measure 
which are irreconcileable with the developement of original genius. Her ease | of Government now going forward, he believed that ‘he Government would re- 
and self possession, the appropriateness, vigour, and simplicity of her action, the | pent the departure from the measure intended to relieve the local Government 
flexibility of her voice, which is not strong but sweet and touching. the earnest- | of Jamaica from the necessity of calling the House of Assembly together. If 
ness of her fee'ing, and the accurate perception she exhibits of the meaning of gentlemen would look at the difficulties with an unbiassed mind, they could not 
her author, displayed at en age whem such qualities are rare, yield a fair pros- | indulge amy hope that the Assembly of Jamaica would pass any law which would 
pect that her future efforts will be crowned with even greater secess than | carry into full effect the measure of emancipation. Three hundred thousand ne-. 
her first appearance obtained. When the curtain feil she was called forward to | groes had been called into free existence by Act of Parlianrent. A new people 


a 


receive the plaudits of the house, which was filled in all parts. 


had been created as much as if they had been a conquered nation, and this people 
had all wri hed under the lash of this Ilouse of Assembly. He feared that the 


We copy from an English paper the following notice of the death of Witt1am | Government would have reason to regret the course they were obliged to take. 


Srace, Esq., the father of Mrs. N. P. Willis, lately deceased. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in reply to the question of the Hon. Member for Kil- 


Tt is our painful duty this week to record the death of William Stace, Esq., kenny, said, he must recollect that the House of oe was prorogued, and 
late ordinance storeke eper at this station. The mournful event occurred on | “ei sittings were aaepenins jes wal therefore, impossible that any message 
on ‘ ’ “oul inie 32 y. 
Friday, the 31st ult., at Margate, where thet gentleman had remeved in conse- could be communicated to the Assembly 


life’s theatre, the fo!lowing short memoir cf his servi 


quence of a severe attack of paralys's. Having played a cor sp cuoNs part on 
ices may not be unaccept- 


Sir E. SUGDEN said, that on a former occasion he had acted as the great 
majority of the House had done, and it was ungenerous on the part of the other 


able to our readers. He received his first appointment in the service as clerk side to taunt them (the Opposition) with being willing to suspend a constitution. 


of stores, in July. 17 





and attained the next grade, that of assistant commissa 


But was it to be supposed because they had agreed to suspend the constitution 


} : } . fC a, because the general g ould te promote aby t they ought 
ry, in the yeor following. and served ip that capacity in the expedition to Hol- | % Canada, because the general good would te | noted thereby, tha’ y oug 
and and to Egypt in 1800 and 1801. His promotion to Com: ry followed | t9 agree to suspend the constitution of other colonies. [Hear] He had read 
sri) at 7 i \ ana Vi. AALS pre lon i¢ om ry 1OuOWweE Ld 5 

3! : all the son the Jamai stion, and he ot had the slightest com- 
in 1803, at which time he conducted the artillery arriugeents in the eastern all the papers on the Jamaica question, and he had not h lig 


dis'ricts, t] 








foundland 


the Artillery Commissary throughont the whole cam; 
companied the expedition to Walcheren, Asa reward for these arduous duties 


i 


he received the appo ntment of Chief Commissary in 1810 





st 
r Netherlands, with discretional power from the Master-Genera 
and Board to superintend and conduct the arrang: ments end armaments for the 


artillery service connected with the battle of Waterloo, and, finally, with the 


ordered to the 


» Cape of Goo! Hope, Sicily, &c. In 1806 he was sent to New- 
1s Orduance Commissioner and in 1807 had charge of the expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen. In 1808 he served inthe army un'er Sir John Moore as 


paign ; and in 1809 ac- 


end in 1815, on a 
. , \ Saat : , , | should have sed ther ught it necessary to state these facts, be- 
ecial represen:ation of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, he was sudden!y | should have opposed them. He thought i y ; 


munication with any gentleman of the party to which he belonged during the 
time he was reading them or after he had read them. Before he read the papers 
he had a strong prepossession against the Jamaica planters, but the more he 
read them, and pondered them, the more satisfied he was that no case had arsi- 
sen which justified the measure; and if the party to which he belonged had 
| taken up the question as a party question, and had veted the other way, he 








; | cause he wished the Right Hon. Gentleman to understand that it was not true 
| that everybody in that House fo'lowed a pariicular course, not from conviction 
| not from inquiry, but simply from party feeling. [Hear.] 


occupation of Paris. . From this period, added to the functions of a Magistrste | Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


and Deputy Lord Lieutenant of the county, his services were constantly active 
at the hrad of te field-train, and as Storekecper of the Royal Arsenal. As a 
proud testimonial of his merit, and in considerati»n of his services. he was re- 


commended by the Master-General of the Ordnance to the then reigniug monarch, 


i . " ‘ - } and was honvured with a token of the roy 
“Then J mean, if you please, that we'll have as many forins as we can,” re- 


4 





£365 per annum. His remains were brought from Margate by the Royal George 
steamer, and deposited in the family vault in Woolwich churchyard on Thurs 


day morning last. Ie is succceded in the Storekeeper’s appointment by 


Cheetham, Esq., storckeepes at Gibraltar, and that gentleman by the deputy 


storekeeper, Mr. Grain. 
—— 


Kiwperial Parliament, 
JAMAICA, 
House of Commons, May 30. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE moved, according to notice, for leave to bring in that bil 
fer the settlement of the Jamaica question which tlhe Government had now pro 
posed as a substitute fer their lately abandoned measure. That abandonment 


C 


forced a dus 











it been pas vith the sanction of only a very small majoritv. He would mak 


no charge against the great party opposed to him; but ifcolonial questions were 


to be made questions of party, he could not help anticipatmg much of genera 














rdto it; but it would have had little effect, even if passed, had 


CONDUCT OF COLONEL PRINCE IN CANADA. 
House of Commons, May 30. 
The Marquis of NORMANBY laid upon the table the report of the court of 


| 


| 
al favour by obtaining a pension of | inquiry which had sat upon the conduct of Colonel Prince, together with the 


. | 


general order founded upon it. 

Lord BROUGHAM moved that that militia general order should be laid up- 
on the table. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH observed, that he had no doubt that the noble - 
marquis was exercising a proper discretion in giving their lordships the report of 
the committee of inquiry, or rather the militia general order founded upon it, 
and not the evidence which had givenrisetoit. The discretion, however 
which the noble marquis had exercised made it the more necessary for him to 
communicate to their lordships the statement of Colonel Prince himself relative 
to those transactions He felt that this course was not only due in justice to 


Colonel Prince himself, with whom he had not the slightest personal acquaint- 
1} 
| 


| ance, but that it was also due in justice to the court of inquiry, and also to the 
| large number of respectable persons who had identified themselves with Colonel 
»| Prince on this occasion. Colonel Prince was the representative for the county 
. of Essex, in Upper Canada, and also a magistrate for the Sandwich district On 

the 9th of June, 1838, certain resolutions were passed by a meeting held at the 
| Court-house at Sandwich, a'l condemnatory of the conduct of the Canadian 
e} Government as to the mercy extended to the various persons who had 
>| been taken prisoners in the upper province, and who had been sent 
|} before, and found guilty by, the courts of justice. He was unwil- 











| mise hief, and much of d scust among the inhabitants of our colonies The pre- ling to read those re solutions at length, becanse he knew the unwilling- 
| sent bill is founded on the principle ef calling the Assembly together again and | ness with which their lordships always listened to the perusal of written 
giving them what had been called a locus prniientia. He lad not much faith in | documents; but it was h’s duty to inform their lordships that the individuals 
the success of the experiment, but Government intended to give the Assembly a | who agreed to those resolutions object'ng to the course pursued by the Canadian 
fair trial There were several subjects which the Assembly itself had repre- | Government, also said, that although the inhabitants had endured evormous pri- 
sented as urgent; such as those of vagranev, of the relation between master! vations by day and by night, and had spared no trouble in bringing the brigand 
and servant, and of unauthorized oc supation of land (commonly called squatting) | leaders who had invaded the provinces to justice, they had learned with extreme 
as alsothe state of the militia, and the qualific 1 of electors. Moreover, | rewret, that they were still exempt from the sen'ence which they so richly me- 
there were no fewer than seventeen annual acts of importance which had been | rited They likewise regretted that the brigands, marauders, and murderers 
| suffered to expire. ‘| heirtexp ration, especially tof the police jaw, had be | who had been captured at the Pelé is'ands, had been treated, not as brigands, 
come extensively mischievous; andthe press proposed to give the As- | marauders and murderers, but as prisoners of war; and they stated, that in the 
sembly time for the re-enactment of them, with power to the Governor and opinion of that meeting the course adopt d by the government was unwise and 
Council to revive them, if the Assembly ild omit to do so The principle | impolitic, and to the public generally, ar d to the incabitants of the colony, par- 
of t mtingent levistation With resect to those matters which did | ticularly, who had suifered so much by their aggression, undeniably unjust. Such 
rt ead of cxjived enzctinents, cularly those of vagrancy, | was the feeling of the population at Sandwich with respect to the conduct of the 
mas nt, and squatting, it pear n Siv Lionel] Smith’s de- | government, and they further 1, that they had reason to believe, from the post 
Spatcnes, that some hew provisions were urge y required On these there | tive information of persons of indoubted veracity, that they were in danger of fu- 
1 been orders in Council transmitted to the Crown colonies, that is, the colo- ire invasion from other numerous gangs of marauders and murderers, and that if 
nies goverved not by local legislatures but by the King in Council, and the or- | they did not meet with more efficacious protection, they should be under the ne- 
ders so transmitted had there been ecessful in practice, ‘The Assembly of | cessity of sbandoning their homes. They concluded with a remarkable resolu- 
Jamaica would be referred to those regulations, and called upon to legislate, not | tion to this effect, that the defence of their own invaluable frontier district had 
indeed according to their letter, but in cooformity with their spirit. If it should | been disregarded by the Government, and that they stated that unless a differ- 
be done in sucha way that the Governor could nerly give ‘his assent, then, | en policy were adopted they should feel that their lives and property were not 
after a cer iterval, the Governor in Co id be authorised to make | protected as they oughtto be. He cal ed upon their lordships to m urk partica- 
the requisite laws on t » models, mo:tas vutand Thus had the proposed | larly what followed. They stated that a thirst for sanguinary veng ance would 
nterference of the Imperial Parliament been reduced within the narrowest pos- | certainly 1 ) future instead of that reluctance to shed blood which had 
sible limits, consistent with the pretection of nterests which the great ex-| hitherto prev i upon the conquest of these sanguinary ! varauders. On the 
periment of emancipation had been mtended to ure to the negroes, 19th of June, 1838, Sir George Arthur, the Governor of Uj per Canada, for- 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he should no: y ofler no opposition to the bill | warded these resolutions to Lord Glenelg, then Secretary for the Colonies. He 
in the present stage, but abstain from saying anything which might go to pre | likewise en losed a statement which had been sent by the Attorney-Geueral to 


judge the subject of it 


| 


’ } 


he concurred in the 


that the Assembly intended to do its duty, an 


Entirely reserving biuself as to the merits of the ll, 
neral principle, that the wisest coarse was to presume the Government with respect to the trials of the pers 
he would say that its duty as | and making this statement with respect to those persons who were not born 


r the conduct pursued by 


the persons who had signed those resolutions, excus 
t " 
is who had been captured, 








well as its interest, would be to legisiate in such a spirt as should leave no | subjects of this kingdom. “As to thos nen who were foreigners by 
doubt of its desire to do full justice to the ne Nay, more; this conntry in| birth, they cannot be aceused as traitors, as ie) have sworn no allegiance 
return for i's maguit t grant, had a righr, negro's behalf, to insist that | to the Crown of England ;” but he added further, © they may be put to death 
ie shou'd receive, not merely the nominal, b prectical advantages of {ree- yt by their captors, as outlaws hat was the opinion of the Attor- 
liom. But after the great experiment of emancipation, he should t have | ne y-f reneral of Upper Canada T o itions whic 1 he h id just read 
ced another git experiment, in the shape of a suspension of the colony’s | were sent home to Lord Glene Sir George Arthur Of the despatch 
constitution ; and on this grouns, a y yn of the present relative stete of | cont iz them Lord Glenelg expressed his approbation, but on the opi- 
e white and black population. he o ed former measure, With respect | nion given by the Attorney-Gene he had not made any remark. He must 

» the permane tio si : | neeed to re of the | now inform their Lord t events which the framers of those resolu- 
\ssem , ner teil that he must \ rve himeelf on the stion, | tio tic ite d, actua! e An attack is made upon them from 
ier the subjects were of such o demand t mode of inter- e American side of € On the 4t! f December, six months after 

ton The Richt -lon Mover ed party f y t was | the yutronists h ‘ t len ded st ( that part ol the prov nce as 

‘ s s ! e ) ( j air to y force. { ars of an attack from the sympathisers on the 

G r yr e sole ) nha mere | A 1 frontier, Sir G. Arthur said, that a body of those ruffiar id landed 

yw ) r ‘ a th t eS vich, when hay destroyed a steamboat, they 

. ; i“ ‘ ‘ ed to me the barracks, and kill a man of colour who refused to 

st if ] 3.00 OF a COs 110 surely the had es ! rieht as the t mi, t 1ssass te a surgeon on ines iff, and to mutilate his body with 

' Government to choose their own course ; and when it once was chosen. party | a bowie knife and an axe; that Her Majesty's troops had marched on Windsor 
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to meet them ; that they had routed them in a few minutes ; that they had kill- 
ed 25, and that they had taken es many of them prisoners. Those troops were 
eommanded by Colonel Prince This was all the statement which he had to 
make on the authority of official documents. The next thing which he had to 
read to the House was the defence which Colonel Prince had made of the con- 

duct which he bad pursued during that action. That defence was made on the 
9th of April last. After it was made, a cinner was given to Colonel Prince at 
Toronto, where the mayor was in the chair, and where several justices of the 
peace and officers of militia were present Before he proceeded to read to 
their lordships the defence of Colonel Prioce, ‘et him again remind thein of the 

opinions given by the Attorney-General of the province, as to the right of the 

military to put outlaws to death on the spot. That opinion had evidently been 
adopted as correct by the meeting, for one of the speakers declared that tie ob- 
ject of the meeting was twofold. Its first object was to do honour to Colonel 

Prince, and its next object was to proclaim to their assailants, that in future 

they were to expect nothing but the fitting doom of marauders and mur- 

derers. There was evidently, then, great support given to Colonel 

Prince in the province fur the conduct which he had pursued. It was impos- 

sible for him to read all the defence which Colonel Prince had made for him- 

self, Part of it was personal, and reflected upon other individuals—that he 

would not real. He commenced by stating that be was well aware that there 
were s me of his friends who questioned the propriety of what he had d-ne. 

He then gave an account of what he had done, of which, for the reasons above 
stated, we can ouly give the substence. The Colonel stated, that some fifteen 
months ago a number of brigands from Michigan had fitted up a steam. vessel at 
Detroit, and had freigh ed it with 300 stand of arms. That the armament was 
headed by an American of he name of Tbeller—that it was }: ined by ano’ her force 
headed by another American of the name ot Sutherlavd—that the two arma- 
ments when united had attacked Amherstburg—that they had cannonad+d that 
town for two days—but that at last, by the mercy of Providence and by the gal- 
lantry of his brave associates, they were driven off and defeated. Colonel 
Prince further stated, that their leader The'ler, had been taken prisoner, and had 
been tried and convicted, but that he had escaped from the doom he so richly 
merited, and was again in Michigan abetting plans for future robberies and mer- 
ders in Canada. He further stated, that under the command of these marauders 
his friends and neighbours had had their property consumed to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, for which they had received no satisfaction froin their 
own Government, and had been wantonly and savagely shot down and murder- 
ed. They had made several of these ruffians prisoners—but had any of them, 
Colonel Pri ce asked, expiated theircrimes on the gallows! No, said he, they 
had not. On the contrary, they had been left to fatten in our prisons, which 
were palaces when compared with the wretched hove!s in which they were used 
todomicile. Colon! Prince further reminded them that Sutherland had teen 
captured, but had he been shot or executed ! No, he had been tried and convicted, 
but, as if to outrage the Canadian loyalists to the utmost, he was allowed to live 
unbarmed at Quebec. What was worse, his aide de camp had been set at Ji- 
berty. The con-equence was, that the same organization was still going on in 
Michigan, as had been going on the preceding year. Colonel Prince then went 
on to state, that at Detroit large rewards had been offered for his head—.hat 

month after month had ro!led anxiously on—that in the interval agriculture had 
been entirely at a stand—that the wives and families of his neighbours and him- 

self had been kept in perpetual alarm, and that a/l the misery ha been engen- 
dered by the villains who assailed them. He likewise added, that when 
they were almost all worn out by watching and fatigue, another host of these 
marauders had attacked them at Windsor, that they had t! - been guilty of 
the crimes of murder and arson, that they had consumed the barracks, mur- 
dered in cold blood an unoffending negro who refused to join them, and had 
pvt to death and mutilated the body of a surgeon who fell into their hands. A 
few minutes be'ore his death that gentieman had left his (Colonel Prince’s) 
house in perfect health, and when he saw him the victim of the bo vie-knife 
and the axe, when he saw the mangled and mutilated negro, when he saw his 
loyal fellow-subjects cruelly shot down, when he remembered their various 
watches, and marches, and countermarches, he asked whether the time had no 

arrived in which severe penal justice ought to be executed, and in which # 
similar doom ought not to be worked upon the men who fell into their hands ! 
““It was under these circumstances,’ said Colonel Prince, ‘that the five 
wretches whom I ordered to be executed were shot, whilst I was in anxious 
expec'ation of an attack from the enemy, or while I was marching to attack 
them.”” The Noble Lord, upon coming to the termination of the extracts, 
which he had ¢e'ermined to read from Colonel Prince’s statement for the bene- 
fit of that gentlem+n's character, but of which we have been able to give 
nothing but the substance, from the indisposition of the Noble Lerd to com- 
municate them to that journal which could circulate them the most widely, said 
it was out of his power to add any hing to the statement which he had read, 
and he should therefore sit down, leaving it to produce its effect upon all who 
heard it. [Hear, hear.] 

Lord BROUGHAM said that he was glad that his Noble Friend had pur- 
sued the course wh ch he had done—for nothing cou'd be better calculated to 
serve the ends of justice. The conduct of Colonel Prince had been attacked 
by him in that plece on grounds which had not yet been shaken, in language 
which he did not deem to be a whit more s'rong than the occasion required. It 
was fit that all should be urged that could be urged in defence of Colonel 
Prince, and a better course could not be taken for that purpose than reading 
Colonel Prince’s own words, containing his own defence of his own conduct 
Now, if Culon-! Prince bad been an ignorant person, if he had been a person 
of imbecile understanding, if he had teen a man not accustomed to defend | 
himself and to defend others, if he bad been a feeble advocate in his own cause, | 
then he (Lord Biougham) might have doub:ed wh+ther his Notle Friend had 
pursued the best course. Of one thing there can be no doubt, the speech 
which his Noble Friend had read had been written as wel! as made by Colonel 
Prnce ; for such was the accuracy of the composition, that it could not have 
been reported in the ordinary manner unless they were to suppose that the re- | 

ers, who attended after-dinner meetings in Canada, were a very super or 
description of persons to any known in Europe. Be tha’, however, as it might, 
the speech certainly was ove of the ablest. the most striking d: fences, and most 
touching narrations, he had ever heard—the more touching and more striking be- 
cause made by an eye-witness and an actor in the scene described. Cul. Prince, 
therefore, could have no right to comp'ain that he hed been co :demned 
by him (Lord Brongham) withovt a hearing, o~ tha: his conduct had been | 
censured behind his back ; for his own case had been read in his own words by | 
his noble friend, his own argument stated, his own narrative maintained. And | 
now it would be his duty to state the other facts of the case, which their lord- 
ships had not heard ; and first of all, as to the verdict of the company on which | 
his his noble frierd had not unnaturally relied. His n ble frier.d said, at least, | 
Colonel Pri: ce had with him the opinion of those to whem he spoke, for they | 
received hs defence with great acclamation. Now, he (Lord Brougham) must | 
confess he should have been much better satisfied with that ve dict if it hed | 
been p onounced in Michigan. ‘The meeting, which applauded the defence of 
Colone! Prnce, was held at Toronto, where the matter did not take place, 
where the people knew no more of the facts than their lordships did sitting in 
the city of We-tminster, having only heard Colonel Prince's own account of 
the transaction. They knew nothing personally. They hed only the Colovel's 
statement, and the result of ‘he court of inquiry to which he would presently 
advert. He did not for his part think it a very fitting matter that an appeal 
should thus have been made from the law, the clear and undeniable law of the 
land — from just'ce as admunistered hy its courts—from the sentence pronounced 
by the governor himsel! to the verdict of an after-dinner meeting collected to- 
gether for the express purpose of doing honour to the party in question Nor 
did he at a'l think it a right course of »rgument for his noble friend to read, as 
he had done, in vituperation of the eourse pursued by the Government in Ca 
nada, the resolution of a ‘nceting held there, pronouncing undoubtedly a solemn 
censvre onth. 1 conduct, calling for more vengeance, blaming them for not ex- 
ect tng the |.w with sufficient rigour, for nut having tried some men and hang- 
ed otbers whom they poisted out. He main‘ained that until he had heard the 
grounds on which mercy hid been ex'ended to ove class, and upon which others 
were net prosecuted, he was enti led to presume that the Government, the 
courts of law, and the executive, in exercising the prerogative of mescy, were In 
the right, and that the meeting which censured them were in the wrong. Let 
him make the case our own. What would be thought of a meeting held in 
We.tminster or Middlesex which passed resolutions complaining that A, B, and 
C, had not been tried, shat D, E, and F, had not been executed, and making 
the Government on that account respons ble for all the ow rages which shoulc 
occur in Middlesex, Surrey, or Yorkshire, and all the dis:urbed districts toge- 
ther for six months to come. According to the law of the land, the courts in 
Canada had to say who were guilty, and the Government in Canada—not popu- 
lar meetigs—had to decide how, why, in what cases, and on what grounds the 
prerogative of mercy should be exercised by the Crown. He therefore treated 
very lightly indeed, that part of his noble friend's statement, which was the 
foundation of his whole argument that there was great discontent prevailing in 
the colony because so few men had beenexecutet. But, said his noble friend 
they gave notice, they served a waroing upon the Government, that unless they 
hanged a certain number—they did not ssy what number—they would be obli- 
ged to take retributive justice into their own hands. Did bisnoble friend mean 
to defend that conduct! Was it thus the law wastobe executed! Ifthe Go 
vernment did not harg a sufficient number to satisfy the desires of a popular 
meeting, was a notice to be serve! on the execu'ive that the law should no 
longer be left to courts and judges, but be administered by the wob—that re 
sort should be had to what was emphetically and scornfully denominated the 











Lynch law of some of the most savage states of North America! His noble 
friend's argumeut was bottomed entirely on that resolution of the Canadian 
meeting. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH.—What says the noble and learned lord to the 
Attorney General's opinion ? 

Lord BROUGHAM hed no doubt that the Attorney General's opinion had 
been correctly read; but it was quite new tohim. He certainly had not been 
aware of it when he first broached the matter two days ago. If it were thought 
any defence, and it was no doubt some extenuation of the conduct of Colonel 
Prince, he (Lord Brougham) was cer‘ainly not to blame for not having foreseen 
that such a defence could poss b'y have been forthcomng. How any men, 
calng himself a lawyer and exercising the office of Attorney-General, could 
possibly give so incredible, so ou\rageous an opinion as bis noble friend had just 
read, he (Lerd Brougham) was wholly at a loss toconceive. He was more sur- 
prised than many of their lordships, f'r be found it had been cheered by some. 
Their lordships cons ituted the highest couri of justice in the kingdom, they 
were the judges in the last resort of all crim nalca-es, in their hands was placed 
the admiistration of the criminal Jaw; and te heard half-a-dozen of them, the 
judges in that court, cheer an opinion which be ventured to say was the grossest 
outrage upon all law that ever was put upon paper, not by a lawyer merely, but 
by the most ignorant man in the world. It was bad, absurd, and monstrous 
from beginning to end. It began by stating, not the most outrageous thing, 
thongh certainly it was utterly absurd, that as those men who had invaded the 
country were foreigners, they owed no allegiance to the Crown, and could not 
commit high treason in the province. Even Colonel Prince himself, who was 
an attorney on the Oxford circuit, must have known a great deal better than 
this, and that high treason might be committed within a country by any fore gn- 
er by virtue of his temporary allegiance. The opinion went on to say that these 
men were outlaws; but how? Who ever heard ofan outlaw without a process 
of outlawry? Here there was no process, no prosecut on, no proceeding of any 
tort in any court of justice. ‘The Attorney General used the word outlaw as 
poe's or romancers m ght use it, illegally a d most inaccurately. But suppose 
these men had been ou laws, that did not entitle ‘‘olonel Prince to shoot them. 
Even the readers of Blackstone's Commentaries repudiated the old monstrous 
doctrine that an outlaw carried about with him a caput lupinum, and that he who 
met might slay him. The law suffered no such tuirg; on the contrary, he that 
killed him would himself be guilty of murder and hanged for the felony. But, 
said the Attorney-General of Canada, the men might be treated as outlaws, not 
as treitors, and shot on the spot—a doctrine utterly and absolutely groundless 
in point of law. 

ord ELLENBOROUGH.—The Secretary of State did not correct it. The 
Attomney-Gen: ral’s opinion was sent to the geniiemen who met at Sandwich 
and passe’ the resolutions 

Lord BROUGHAM.—Was the opinion sent home at ell? 

Lord EL! ENBOROUGH.—It was sent home on the 19th of June, 1838, 
and acknowledged, but not contradicted by the Secretary of State. (Hear, 
her.) 

Lord BROUGHIAM.—That altered the case; notime shovld have been lost 
A despatch should immediately have been sent out, declaring that the Attorney- 
General m'ght be a very good soldier, but he kuew nothing of law, and must be 
superseded ; at all events it should have been proclaimed throughout the pro- 
vince that his opinion was very bad law, and could not be ac ed upon. He 
said, a | ttle ago, that he wou'd rather appeal to the vic'nage where the thing 
happened and was known, than to Torouto, where it did not oceus ; and he was 
row about to bear out his statement by showing the very different verdict which 
we’ * oo given with respect to Colonel Prince’s conduct by those who knew it 
—lhy tho-e among whom he had lived and made his fortune. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH interposed. He apprehended his noble and learn- 
ed friend was about to read the evidence for the prosecution; and es the noble 
marjuis bad refused to produce all the evidence adduced before the Court of In 
quiry, it would be bardly fair to read and comment on detached portions of it 

Lord BROUGHAM was about to read Colonel Prince’s own letter, cated the 
8h of December, 1838, addressed to Mr Mercer, who had with some others 
signed an a'legation against him tothe gove nor. Colonel Prince, it appeared, 
had been on terms of intimacy with Mr. Mercer's family. Colonel Prince said, 
he had always treated the son of that geutleman, Lieutenant Mercer, with the 
grea’es' civility, and never had anything to say against him. Colonel Prince in 
hs letter to Mr Mercer, in answer to the allegations which had been ma‘e by 

his quondm friends, who were offended and disgusted with his outrageous con- 
duct, speaks of the contemptible and ungrateful people with whom he had the 
misfortune of beng connected for the last five years ;"’ “assure,” said he, “all 
my quondam friends that I treat t! eir ex; ressions and opinions with that utter 
contempt which ignorance, ingratitude, and prejudice, are deserving of.” Col 
Prince dd not | ke an appeal to his friends ; he did not like the verdict of those 
among whom he lived, who were on the spot where the transaction occurred ; be 
eppea'ed, not to those in his own neighbourhood who formed part and parcel of 
‘a contempt ble and ungrateful peop'e”’ whe knew him, but to the absent, the 
ignorant Toronto men. ‘The reply was in the following words, for the use of 
strong language on one side would g-nerally bezet, if it dd vot justify, stronger 
language on the other. Mr. Mercer ssid, ‘* You are at perfect liberty to cast 
off your quondam fiends, as it may save them the unpleasant trouble of doing 
the seme by you.” (Langhter.) He would appeal to Colonel Prince himself: 
what did‘ he say of those who signed the charge against hm? They were al 
present at the battle in question, «nd in bis despatch he stated that they behav- 
ed with the greatest gallantry. Their account was accompanied with ‘our alfi- 
davits, by no means irregular or extrajudicial documents ; but, although volun- 
tary, made under the impression uf the solemnity of an oath, and theirs was 
certainly a horrible, revolting. disgusting. statement of the conduct of this indi- 
vi'nal. Co'onel Prince observed a prudent generality in his statemeut. He 
had not forgotten his professional habits. He gave no certainty as to time, 
time being of the very essence of the whole matter; for the question was, whe- 
ther execution took place during or after the bale. He wrapped himself up in 
generalities, yet he said er ough toconvict h mself, so strong was the case against 
lim. He suid these five men were put to death by him—* he shot them on the 
spot, dur ng the anxious expectation of an attack, or when they were marching 
to meet the enemy.” Did ever the noble duke opposite, “during he anxious 
expectation of an attack, or when marching to meet the enemy,” think it neces- 
sary to call out and put to death five prisoners who had surrendered?) Why 
such a thing never was heard of before. But the fact was, the execution took 
Nace after the attack was over. according to the statement of the 13 men on 
oath, who were eve. witnesses of the transaction, among whom were 5 Justices 
of the peace, and | di-triet judge. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY put it to the noble and learned lord whether 
he should go into the charges wh'ch had been preferred by these 13 men, upon 
which the court of inquiry hed pronounced tieir decision. 

Lord PROUGHAM sadthe court of inquiry hid admitted the charges. 

The Marquss of NORWANBY —The ceurt of inquiry distine'ly Leygatived 
all the aver: va'ed circumstances steted in the charge. 

Lord BROUGHAM resumed Ile should read to their lordships, before he 
sat down, the extraordinary decision at which the court of inquiry had arrived 
They said that the invidious colouring which characterised the detail of facts set 
forth in the address. had not been substantiated by the evidence They had be- 
fore them the reprimand of Colonel Arthur, but he desired to know waa not that 
as much evidence as Col: nel Prince's statement of his story? ‘The noble |..rds 
near him on the Monisterial bench sat silent and composed while a most violent 
attack had been made on them, by means of the documents read by the notle 
lord who preceded him; but now they object to the finding of the thirteen offi- 
cers being read. Now he was resolved that they should hear it read—they could 
not get out of it 


Lord EL.LENBOROUGH observed, that he had not read the part relating to 
the affidav-ts ; 
Lord BROUGH AM replied that he shou'd not read the affidavits ; but referring 
to the statments o! all the parties, he should affirm that there was no denial of 
the allega'ion, that the four prisoners had been butchered in co'd blood; there 
was no denial of it either on the statement of Colonel Arthur, or on the part of 


Colone! Prince. 


They admitted that which constituted the essence of the of- 
fence. 


It was admitted on the face of the papers which he held in his hand, 
that Adjutant Cheeseman brought in the field of battle, certain prisoners who 
had surrendered, and delivered them to the Colonel as his superior officer; that 
those prisoners were shot on the spot, Colonel Prince sdmitting that they were 
not thus dealt with till the engagement had actually closed. Colonel Prince 
himself admitted that at the close of, and after, the engagement, the four men 
were brought in, and that be ordered them to be shot, and that it was done ac- 
cordingly. Colonel Prince had made written statements to that effect; bu 

when he came to make speeches after dinner he told a different story—he stated 
that those men were shot, when he (Colonel Prince,) wax in momentary expec 

tation of an attack ; that it was not done long after, but just at the close of, an 
engagement. The charge against Colonel] Priace was not only that he had 
caused those men to be shot, and therefore went to acriminal extent beyond the 
‘ine of his duty, but that in another matter he fell quite short of the perlormance 
of his dury. He was on the occasion of the engagement referred to, told that 
fifty men would suffice to drive the enemy before bim; but Colonel Princes 
would not budge from Sandwich, and while he waited he ordered one of the pri 

soners to be shot in cold blood, and at a moment whe: 


ino fighting was going 
on 


It for her appeared from the documents which he held in his hand, that the 
party under Colonel Prince’s command, waited for au hour im the expectation 
that a reinforcement would arrive, and while they were thus coolly delaying their 


operations, one of the prisoners, a man who was rot only a prisoner, but 








wounded, was shot by order of Colone} Prince in the main street of the town, 


in the presence of several persons. The unfortunate wounded prisoner pleaded 
for mercy, but his appeals were not listened to; those present cried out to him 
to run; he did attempt to run, but was shot on the spot. ‘That was the second 
case, and it was one which had been witnessed by ladies and by children who 
came to their doors, attracted by the noise which such measures occasioned. 
The third case was that of another batch of prisoners, several of whom were 
wounded. Cuvlouei Pr nce was proceeding to give direc ions for the shooting of 
these menalso; Mr. Elliot and others interfered to dissuade h:m from that course. 
With an oath he declared tiat he would shoot one of the prisoners, a man who 
was then in the hovse of one William Johnson. The unfortunate man's leg 
had been shattered by a builet; after the action he was taken to the 
house of Johnson, whence he was withdrawn by the orders of Colonel 
Prince, and shot onthe spot. In the fifth case the prisoner had been taken by 
Captain Broderick ; this prisoner, as the others had done, sued for mercy. He 
(Lord Brougham) should be the last to say a werd on behalf of the brigands 
who infested the Canadian frontier; their predatory, sordid, murderous crimes, 
were enough to make men’s blood curdle in their veins, and he did not hesitate 
to say that when the American government so ill protected its frontier which it 
was their «duty to protect, they lost all claim to be considered a regular govern- 
ment. It was d flicult to avoid trembling with horror at the recollec ion of the 
death which Mr. Hume endured. ‘To reiurn to the case of the prisoaers in the 
possession of Colonel Prince. Let the house not forget that in the act of put- 
ting them to death, there was nothing of the heat and excitement of battle— 
they were put to death in cold blood—one of them not till after a march of 
fourteen m les down to Windsor. Captain Broderick had given the man quar- 
ter on the field of battle, but Colonel Prince wou'd give him no quarter whea the 
matter came before him in cool blood, and subsequently in his letter Colonel 
Pr nce laboured to justify that proceeding, expressing his regret he had not shot 
him on the instant upon the field of battle, and perhaps the act would have been 
less criminal bad it been committed after a shorter period of deliberation, Colonel 
Prince declaring that on no future occasion shou d be be restrained from doing 
that which he thought best, by the cowsrdly apprehensions of some, or the mis- 
called humanity of others ; he was ‘resolved to shoot those scou.dreds, and no- 
thing should divert him from that p»rpose.’’ From the authentic statements 
furnished upon this subject it appeared that the Indians—those whom we call 
savages—had taken seven prisoners ; one or two of them were about to sl oot the 
prisoners, but their chiet interposed ; he reminded his tollowers tha! they were 
Christians, and they ought nut to shoot their prisoners; but Colonel Prince, 
with the education and the habits of a lawyer, departed from the pr nciple 
which in his early years he had been taught to respect, and ventured upon the 
perpetration of a crime from which the Indians drew back with abhorrence. Co’, 
Prince spoke much of broken down adventurers, and he must say that that was 
language which did not become the position of a lawyer who went to Canada 
only a few years since and made a little money. The Indians had spared their 
prisoners. When Colonel Pri: ce was proceeding to order tha! the men in his 
p»ssess on be shot, Mr. E lott and three other individuals interfered, and used 
this expression, ‘* Du not let white men murder ‘hose whom the I.dians have 
+pared.”” A very natural, and as must appear to all who heard it, a very forci- 
tle, appesl on behalf of persons in the power of a m litary commander of civilized 
men. ‘To this appeal, the reply of Colonel Prince was, thet they who thus in- 
terfered to save life, onght to be held answerable for any future sufferings to 
which British subjects might be exposed. He coufessed that he thought the 
men who counselled abstinence f om the shedding of bluod, could lay themselves 
down to sleep with an easier con-cience than could the man who sought the 
lives of men, whom to slay, was a crime nohng short of murder. That 
which in those gentlemen had been termed * mi-called humanity,” was an ef- 
fort to prevent a crime so enormous, that it could only be exceeded by the pre- 
vious offences of Colonel Prince. On this subject the law was so clear, that he 
should no have thought it necessary to advert to it but for the cheers which he 
had heard from the otner side. He doubted not that those who so cheered had 
no more co.ception of the Jaw as it bore upon this ques'1on, than had the Attor- 
ney-General of Canada, by whom so extraordinary an opnion had been given 
Suppose he (Lord Brougham) had been informed by the noble duke opposite, 
that an individual, to matter who, had committed murder, if he were to put that 
man to death it would be murder. He then would carry the s»pyosed case 2 
step further. Suppose he had himself witnes-ed a murder, bis killing the offender 
would be another murder, unless he were to do so in his own defence. Again, 
if he saw a man in a court of justice sentenced to be hanged, his killing that 
man would also be a murder: nay, if a convict under sentence of death were 
passing from his celi to the plice of execution, the killing of a man under such 
circumstances would be a crime nothing thort of murder—that was the law. 
Coionel Prince ought to have known the law, and, know ng it. ought to have 
regulated his conduct by the law. What was the view that Governor Arthur 
took of the subject! He had the whole case before him—the house had not 
their verdict on the tab’e, but Governor Arthur stated his “ great regret, that 
under circumstances of impending danger, and under the influence of highly 
excited feelings, Colonel Prince had been duced to antic pate the result of 
legal proceedings by directing he summery execution of four captive criminals, 
but he (Governor Arthur) fully exoner-ted Colonel Prince from the charge of 
having directed that act to be committed under circumstances of aggravated 
cruelty.” Such was the language held by Governor Arthur. Then what did 
| the opinion of Colonel Arthur amount to! Why, to nothing less than this— 
| that 1 he (Lord Brougham) commit ed murder, it might, under certain ci:cum- 
| stances, be considered nothing more than an anticipation of the result of 
legal proceedings. No doubt it would, in the language of the meally 
mouth: d Governor, be an antic pation of legal results, but he shou'd in vain seek 
amongst the pages of Hawkins, or Blackstone, or East, or any writer on the pleas 
| of the Crown, to find the crime of morver described as an anticipation of legal 
resulls—a man being ‘in the peace of our lord the King, or our lady the Queen, 
was killed ard murdered .”’ so any Jawyer would set the matter forth in draw- 
ing up the indictment. ‘There was but one simple designation for the offence, 
} and that was—murder. Colonel Prince expected that those men would be con- 
| demned to death by the law; and ‘to make assurance doubly sure,” be shot 
them, and express: d himself as being sorry that he had not shot more of the 
number He (Lord Brougham) had given ther lordships a fair picture of the 
case, and he had not to retract a word that he had uttered. It appeared that 
| Colonel Pr nce found himscif under the necessity of speaking of several persons 
| as bis quondam friends Trey had ceased to be his fr ends; they found it ne- 
cessary tog ve him up. To give up a man guilty of unauthorized killing was as 
| hecersary as to punish a man convicted of murder, for the offences were one and 
| the same The only bright spot in the case was that to which Colonel Prince 
did net advert in his defence, namely, the blunder committed with regard to 
the law by the Canudian Attorney-General. That opinion might possibly have 
led Colonel Prince into en error, and though he (Lord Brougham) was willing 
to give him the benefit of such a shelter and sanct’on, it would, after all, be but 
a poor vindication which must be made to rest on the neglect and laches of the 
Gov: rnor 
The Duke of WELLINGTON and the Marquis of NORMANBY having ri- 
sen toge'her, the noble duke gave way, and 
| The Ma-quess of NORMANBY said, that he had got some facts to state in 
ref:rence 'o the particular time at which the transaction in question tok place, 
| which the Noble Duke wo. ld probably wish to hear before he addressed the 
House. He (lord Normenby) felt, and he believed most «f their Lordships 
| kewise felt, that come allowence should be mace for the grossly exaggerated 
statements which had been put forth by a certain party of Gentleinen, and 
which had been subin tted to the Court of Inquiry. He should resist the mo- 
tion of the Noble and Learned Lord uvon two grounds—first, because he con- 
ceived it unusual for the proceedings of a military cou t of inquiry, or court- 
martial, to be called for in Parliament ; and secondly, because the information 
would be imperfect, inasm'ch as he had received only a portion of the evid nce 
(as we understood the Noble Lord to say, who spoke very indistinetly, and with 
nis back to tne gallery). But after what had bern stated by the N ble and 
Learned Lord, he (Lord Normanby) conceived he would not be do ng justice to 
Colonel! Prince if he did not say that the prects which he had received of all 
those points which had been alluded to, in no degree supported the facts al- 
leged against that officer Of prisoner No. 5, for instance, he (Lord Norman- 
by) knew nothing, and he was in possess‘on of a distinct disavowal on the part 
of nearly all the Gentlemen reterred to of having any knowledge whatever of 
that case. Sir G. Arthur distinetly stated but four, and it was scarcely poss'- 
ble that he would have misstated or could have been misinformed on the sub- 
ject Much had been said with regard to Colonel Elliot, who, however, in 
point of fact, shared little in the feelings ascribed to him. He had taken the 
chair at a public meeting In the county of Essex, and in the neighbourhood of 
the transact:on, which meeting had passed resolutions approving generally of 
Colonel Prince's conduct. : 

Lord BROUGHAM observed that the words with regard to Colenel Elliot 
were “ to a limived extent.” 

The Marquess of NORMANBY.—The resolutions of that meeting certainly 
stated that Co onel Elliot «as in the chair; but it was not at Toronto, but in 
the neighbourtood, and immediately at the close of the transaction that Colo 
nel Elliot held that meeting in approbation of Colonel Prince’s proceeding 
[he Noble Lord opposite had alluded to the cruelties of the brigands, which 
were certainly of an atrocious character 








| 
| 


It was impossible to refer to the fate 
of Mr. Hume, the as-istant surgeon, without perceiving that it was calculated 
o make a dee p Impression upon Colonel Prince acd those over whorn be had 
hut an Imperfect control. A great desi depe: ded, however, upon the actual 
time when the transaction occurred, and it was mainly with a view to put ihe 
Noble D ‘ke in the possession of the facts upon that point that he had ven ured 





unwillingly to interrupt him. The facts were these :—On the morning of the 
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4th of December, Colonel Prince being at a house which was within a mile 
and a half of the town of Sandwich, wes roused by an alarm that the town of 
Windsor, two or three miles distant, was in the hands of the brigancs, who 
were there assembled in considerable numbers. Upon the first intelligence of 
this circumstance Colonel Prince had not more than 150 men. He started at 
once for Windsor, #nd he saw in the grove ia which the action took place a 
large numier of the brigands, who were driven back from this grove, or or- 
chard he believed it was called, towards the wood, Co'onel Piince’s men fol- 
lowing them. Upon their arrival at the borders of the wood, intelligence was 
received by Colonel Prince, that the town of Sandwich was in possession of 
another considerable body of those marauders; upon which Colonel Prince at 
once determined to discontinue his pur-uit of those whom he had driven from 
the orchar!, and march directly, and in double quick time, upon Sandwich. 
Tuis he conceived would bear out the two accounts of Colonel Prince. [Hear.] 
He was in a very unsettled sta‘e, not knowing whether to attack the town of 
Windsor, or retire and attack the brigands whom he understoed to be in posses- 
sion of Sandwich. These facts, he thought, would reconcile Colonel Prince’s 
report with his speech after dinner. ‘Tne four prisoners had been brougbt in 
and ordered to be shot immediately after, and at the close of the engagement ; 
and Colonel Prince at the dinner stated that he had so ordered while under ex- 
pectation of, and while advancing to, an attack; and that he was at the mo- 
ment under a sense of what SirG Arbor had repeated to his (Lord Normanby’s) 
predecessor and himself—namely, under a sense of great impending danger, 
without any place to which he cou d retire, and with Sandwich, where he had 
his stores, in possession of the brigands. This explanation as to the time of 
the transaction he thought rather an important one. He did not know that it 
wa3 necessary for him to say anytling with reference to the strength of opinions 
en‘eitained in the country. He had no doubt that an unhappy state of exci e- 
ment had been produced on the berder in questiun by those vands of marauders 
by whom all feelin.s of humanity were disregarded, and who put a stop to all 
domestic comfort by their perpetual inroads. It was not improbable either that 
this unhoppy state of things produced a general impression in Upper Canai‘a 
that it was right to follow, and that they would be justified in fol'owing the ex- 
awple ot Colonel Prince with regard to prisoners generally. If such an impres- 
sion existed, it woud be the d.ty of the Government, and he would take every 
means in his power to correct it, and inform those who might entertain such a 
notion, that a repet-tion of a similar proceeding must tend to lessen and perhaps 
des roy thwt public symputhy whi h up to the present moment had been entirely 
on their side, and to check the due administrat on of justice in the country. 
With regard to the opinion of the Attorney-General, he could only say, as it had 
been given previous to is entering oflice, that he believed that opinion had been 
given in cousequence of a doubt having been expressed as to whether these 
persons could be tried as traitors ; and with regard to the proceeding of the Go- 
vernor in reference to the transaciion, he had found by a despatc® of his noble 
friend that he had suspe.ded his opinion until Sr G. Arthur should have 
made sonie fur her inqu ries on the subject. In March last he (Lord Normanby) 
wrote to Sir G. Arthur, calling his attention to the extreme importance of the 
case, and d: siting him to furnish all the intelligence possible respecting it. A 
few days fier he had received a despatch from Sir G. Arthur, informing him 
that in consequence of the allegat ors which had been made, a court of inquiry 
was about to take place, and he (Lord Normanby) in reply desired the fullest 
inquiry to be made, in re‘erence to which he could iow only say, thatthe 13 
gentlemen did not in any degree support their allegations. Toa part of the 
motion as he had already said, he did not object; but he did not think that he 
would be acting fairly towards Sir G. Arthur, were he on the present occasion 
to consent to the production of the correspondence which had taken piace. He 
had done everything in his power to strengthen the hands of Sir G. Arthur; he 
believe that the discretionary power which had been conferred upon him he 
would exercise with a sound judgment and with beneficial effect; he had no 
doubt that he was ful y aware of the responsibility of his situation, and that being 
#0, he would end: avour to discharge the arduous duties connected with it with 
justice, firmness, and mercy. From all the communications he had had with 
Sir G. Arthor, he felt as-ured that the emba rassmeots under which he neces- 
sarily laboured would be very much increased by the production of any fur her 
correspondence ; and he was glad of the present opportunity publicly to statc his 
determnation, wh le he had that confidence in Sr G. Arthur, to continue to ex- 
tend to him the d ficult discretion with which he was invested ; for by so acting 
he felt couv.nced that he would be not only doing justice to the individual, but 
doing what would be most beneficial for the public service 
The Dake of WELLINGTON said that bis object in rising to address a few 
observations to their lordships was to remind ‘her of the situation in which the 
house stood in reference to this question. He begged of their lordships :o con 
sider that they were not proceeding exactly in their usual course of justice by 
discussing & question of this description at the particular stage of proceeding to 
which it was now advanced. ‘T'ue noble and learned lord opposite had referred 
to the transactions involved in it the day before yesterday, and had taken occa- 
sion at the same time to pronounce a very strong opinion upon them—possibly 
not stronger than they deserved; and his noble friend near him had thought it 
his duty to wake kuown to their lordships some eircumstances of which be had 
come to the knowledge from having perused certain papers upon the subject.— 
That was the way in which the question stood on ‘Tuesday. ‘ney had now, 
however, gune into the consideration of the whole case on both sides—a case 
which occurred six months ago, which involved tho character, if not the life, of 
an individual employed in the service of his country, and likew:se the character 
of the Gover.or of Upper Canada, of whose conduct the noble marquis had just 
now pronounced his approbation, while they had put out of question altogetber 
the fact which he believed nono vo! their lordstips would doubt—namely, that if 
Colonel! Prince had nisconducted himself or iisked his character as a military 
man, his gallant friend Sir J. Colborne would feel it his duty to bring him to a 
court-martial. (Hear.) In addition to that their lordships should not forget 
that Colonel Prince, if the opinion of the noble and learned lord opposite were 
correct, which he (the Dvke of Wellington) doubted not, wis jiable to be tried 
for his life in consequence of the act he had commited. Having ail those facts 
before them, they were now six months efter the trarseciion, entering into aad 
discussing details upon which justice was hereafier to be administered befure a 
military or civil tribunal. He believed it had never bofore happened thet such a 
discussion had taken place in either house of Parliament with reference to any 
individual, he cored not who, lying under a criminal charge, until afier he bad 
been tried. Such a proceeding he must say he considered to be contrary to every 
princip'e of justice. He could not help teeling, therefore, that under the cir- 
cumstances the house was not in a situation to discuss this question. His noble 
friend had stared to their lord-hips the nature of the war which was carried on in 
Canada, and after the strong opinion which had been pronounced by the nob'e and 
learned lord wpposite vpon the subject of that war, en opinion in which he cen- 
ceived the nobie marquis the Secretary of State must have concurred, he (the 
Dake of Weilmeton) felt that be would be only weakening that opinion ly at- 
tempting to repeat it. He had already addressed their lordships upon the sub- 
ject at the beginning of the session, upon the legitimate occasion of voting an 
address to her Mijesty, when he stated that there was a probatility, indeed a 
certainty, that it must come to a system of retaliation. With respect to what 
was taking place on the frontier of our Canada possessions, he would not only say 
that ic could not be equalled by anything that had occurred within his own ex- 
perience, but be really believed that nothing like it ever existed in che history of 
all the wars that had been carried on in the world. He could not conceal his 
Opinion, that it was a disgrace to this country that such a state of things should 
be suffered to continue. If Her Majesty's Government did not put an end to 
such a system, then, he said, we ought to abandon the colony and withdraw from 
it altogether. ‘There were, in his opinion many reasons why such a step should 
not be taken, and in particular it was must desirable to maintain the colony at 
the present moment for the sake of our own honour. (Hear) When measures 
were taken by another nation to deprive us of the colony, this was no mure than 
what our honor required of us. (Cheers.) Still, if Parliament would not vote 
the amount of force which was necessary for the purpose of giving effectual pro 
tection to the lives and property of Her Majesty’s subjects in those portions of 
her dominions, it was our duty to abandon the colony, and to put an end, evenin 
that way, to the system of warfare nowcatrying on. ‘This was what he alluded 
to two nights ago as the cause of all the mischief that had taken place. He 
knew that atthis very moment guards ard pickets were necessarily kept upon the 
whole line of frontier from one end of the colony to the other, and if by accident 
orany other cause a guard was withdrawn from any point, there were certain 
persons, called brigands—a curious name, (o be sure—who came across the fron- 
tier, attacked and plundered the defenceless houses of the inhabitants, and then 
burned and destroyed the houses and every thing which was incapable of being 
carried off. All along the frontier a perpetual firing was going on across the 
line upon the guards and pickets, and even upon single sentinels nosted in front 
Such a thing he had never heard of before, and he must say he shonld have been 
ashamed if it had been done by any British subject. (So we understood the 
noble duke, who, we regret to say, was frequently heard very indistinctly.) This 
system was going on up to this very moment, and there was not a single spot 
0° ground, except those at which our troops were stationed, where protection wes 
afforded either to the lives or property of the inhabitants of the colony. Now. 
he would remind the house that when these events first occurred he had recom 
mended the Government to provide an adequate force. (Heer, hear) He hed 
told them then that there could be no such thing asa little war for a country like 
this; he had recommended them to have a large army in the colony, and a large 
naval force stationed in the St. Lawrence, in the vpening of the season of 1838. 
Those measures, however, had not been adopted, and if we looked at some little 
distance we should see the reason why they were not adopted Wh at was the 
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of employing inhabitants of the colony in this service, we were obliged to have 
recourse to the militia, and to local and provincial corps, instead of bodies of re- 
gular and disciplined troops commanded by officers who both knew what their 
duty was, and how to pe:form it. That was the reason why the events now un- 
der discussion had occurred. If instead of relying upon disciplined troops it was 
thought proper to trust to what he must call an inferior description of force,— 

® was sorry to have to use such an expression, but the fact was so,—why, the 
hostilities would necessarily asstime the character of civil war, and then we must 
expect all the irregularities and all the horrors which were attendant vpon such a 
state of things, and which could only be prevented by having regular troops com- 
manded by officers on whose character and conduct reliance could be placed —~ 
That was the only remedy for those evils. He bad rather have no military force 
at all, than have troops who would not obey the orders which they received, but 
committed excesses of this description. On this the house might rely, that a 
war carried on by mi'itia, volunteers, and troops of that descrip.ion would infal- 
libly be carried on after the manner of civil wat, and he repeated, that we ought 
to abandon the colony, unless we were able to provide a force of a different kind 
for itsdefence (Hear, hear.) 

_Lord BROUGHAM rejoiced at having originated this discussion, if for no 
other reason, because it had been the means of drawing from the noble duke 
Opposite the solemn opinion which he had that night given upon the detestable 
warfare now raging upon the American frontier. He (Lord Brougham) felt 
quite sure that the great name of the noble duke, as well as the strong and pow- | 
erful reasoning by which he had supported his opinion, would not be without their 
effect in America, but would eventually call upon the Government of that coun- 
try to arouse itself, and call upon its citizens to put an end to a system, which if 
they had not the power to repress, they could hardly be called a civilized commu- 
nity. There was no one who was more desirous than he (Lord Brougham) for 
the prosperity of America, but he was anxious that the people of that country 
should see that no difference whatever of opinion existed here as to the proceed- 
ings ow taking place upon the American frontier; all, including those who were 
the strongest advocates of the just claims of America, were entirely agreed upon 
this subject. (Hear, bear.) 
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The Steamer Liverpool made her appearance on Sunday last, bringing us 
intelligence from London to the 12th ult. She was crowded with passengers, 
and returns to-day under the same circumstances. 

The House of Commons re-assembled on the 27th of May, and immediately 
proceeded to elect a new Speaker in the room of Mr. Abercrombie, resigned, 
and who, in conformity to the custom in England, has since been raised to the 
peerage under the title of Baron Dunfermline. The Tory candidate for the 
Speakership was Mr. Goulburn, the Whig candidate Mr. Shaw Lefebvre ; the 
latter was elected by the smali majority of 18 in a House of 616 members, 
being a most satisfactory proof of the strength of the Tory party, as the entire 
Whig and Radical sections of the House threw their combined influence into 
the scale in his favour. Mr. Lefebvre is, it is satisfactory to say, well qualified 
for the office, and enters upon its duties under very favourable auspices. 

The affairs of Canada, and more particularly that of Col. Prince in relation 
to his prsoners, almost immediately became the subject of discussion in both 
Houses. Lord Brougham on two or three occasions has shown himseif par- 
ticularly hostile to Col. Prince, but on the 30th a very long debate ensued, in 
which the whole matter was most fully and freely canvassed. So important 
is this debate in all its bearings, that we have not hesitated to give it entire, as 
found in the Times of the 31st; it was the only way in which we could do 
justice to the case and to all the parties concerned therewith. Our colonial 
readers wi'l doubtless peruse it with profound attention. In the excited oration 
of Lord Brougham, two circumstances cannot fail to strike the reader, first, 
that all the exaggerated circumstances of the execution as related and dwelt 
upon by his Lordship, were pronounced to be incorrect by the Court of Inquiry 
which sat upon the case some time since in Canada ; and, secondly, that all bis 
Lordship’s sympathies are given, not to his own suffering feilow-subjects who 
have been so outrageously robbed, pillaged, and murdered—but to the mis- 
creants who perpetrated the diabolical acts. True it is that his Lordship does, 
at the close of his second speech, speak significantly enough on the general 





subject of these outrages, but whenever he alludes to the pirates, he speaks of 
them as the “unfortunate men,” &c., notwithstanding these ** unfortunate 
men” were still reeking with the gore of Dr. Hume, whom they had but just 
so cruclly murdered and barbarously mutilated. 

We have not the presumption to set ourselves in array against suc’ a legal 
authority as the ex-Chancellor, but we take leave to say th7t in his vituperative 
reflections on the opinion of the Attorney-General of Canada, he has been 
wilfally uncandid, end by implication unjust. His Lordship pounces upon the 
word outlaw, and twists it through every maze of its meaning but one. It is 
true that not all outiaws are pirates—yoct, be it observed all pirates are outlaws ; 
and it was as pirates that the men were outlaws, who were executed by order 
of Col. Prince. We apprehend that there are three descriptions of men who 
may be engaged in warfare, to wit the following: 1st. The native born and 
inhabiting citizen of a country, or a denizen from a foreign nation, each of 
these owes allegiance to the country in which he resides, and a violation of that 
allegiat.ce is (reason. 2d. A foreigner coming in arms against that country, as 
the soldier of his own nation, when the two countries are at war, is an honoura- 


3d. A foreigner, whose own country is in peace and amity with another coun- 


tumults, or levying war, is a pirate (consequently an outlaw), and is justly sub- 
ject to summary punishment. 

On the 3d of June Lord John Russell, in the House of Commons, offered 
two resolutions : one pledging the House to the princip'e of an Union of the 
two Canadas, and the other extending the act for suspending the Legislature of 
Lower Canada to 1842. Sir Robert Peel objected to the plan of pledging the 
Ilouse to any specific course, before the details of the new measure had been 
submitted and discussed ; and on a subsequent day Lord John abandoned these 
resolutions end moved for leave to bring in the bill at once, which bill he, how- 
ever, stated would be only discussed, for in the face of the strong protest from 
Upper Canada “ he did not think it advisable to legislate this session.” 

A new bill has been brought in by Mr. Labouchere in relation to Jamaica, 
the principle of which is to allow the Legislature of that island another oppor- 


ment shou'd interfere by suspending the functions of the Colonial Assembly. 

The details of the plan will be found under the Parliamentary head, and not- 

withstanding this bill has been opposed by hearing counsel at the Bar, &c. it 

will probsbly pass with certain modifications. To this mitigation of punish- 

ment from Whig wrath, the island is certainly indebted to Sir Robert Peel, | 
Lord Stanley, and the Tories, 

The “ Penny Postage” scheme is hourly gaining advocates. The plan is | 
this: That ali letters put into any of the posi-offices shall, on the payment of | 
one penny, be sent to any part of the United Kingdom. Such a plan will, of | 
course, cause a diminution of the post-office revenue, but its advantages are | 
so great and so incalculable, that such an objection will probably be overruled. | 
It appears to be only necessary for Parliament to pledge itself to make good | 
the deficiency, whea the Government will forthwith proceed to the consumma- | 
tion of this great oct The plan has already electrified the Continent, and 
hopes are entertained that such a vast boon to the human race may become 
general. Mr. Rowland Hill first suggested this plan, whose name will be im- 
mortalized thereby. The Spec/a/or says— 

“ Pe hops at no preceding era has any thing been done by the Government 
of England, approaching in importance to the establishment of cheap and speedy 
means of communication by post Its social blessings will be manifested in 
ineressed kuow edge, intelligence, and virtue—extending to all, but especial y 
those to whom the postage is an obstacle to 4 written interchange of thoughts 
and expressions of kindly feelings Nor will the gain be confined to Great 
Britain: already the question is exciting interest on the Continent ; and once 
established in this country, no !ong period will elapse before the geueral Euro- 














consequence ! Why, the consequence was, that we were under the necessity 


pean family will enjoy the benefit of cheap postage.” 





ble enemy, and if taken is in no worse condition than that of a prisoner of war. | 


try, enterirg the lacter with force and arms, whether for the purpose of exciting | 


tunity of performing such necessary legislation as is imperative before Parlia- | 
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In coupling these considerations with that of the greatly increased cofres- 
pondence which will naturally take place upon the reduction of so heavy a 
| tax, and adding thereto to recollection of the ease and cheapness with which 
| this part of the revenue will be collected—it being all paid in edvance—it is 
probable that, after all, there will not be so very material a loss from the altera- 
tion as at first sight might be apprehended. 

On the 31st of May a debate took place at the instance of the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, who wished to elicit some information as to the policy Ministers in- 
tended to pursuc, in consequence of resuming the reins of Government, after 
having so recently declared themselves unable to hold them. Lord Melbourne 
replied vaguely and generally against giving pledges, when Lord Brougham 
delivered one of his fiery speeches on the policy and imbecility of the Cabinet, 
and declared that the Ministers spent their time, not in devising and executing 
measures for the good of the country, but in getting up a cry of the Queen! 
the Queen! From the excoriating effects of this speech, Lord Melbourne was 
somewhat protected by the Duke of Welling'on, who exhorted his Lordship to 
persevere with the Government—declared that his recent resignation was unne- 
cessary, and promised him support on all occasions when he found it possible to 
give it. This course of the Noble Duke startled many persons, but we think 
t admits of a ready explanation. It is pretty clear that there is a division inthe 
Cabinet, and that the radical section is led on by the Marquess of Normanby, 
who is supported by the O'Connell faction. The Marchioness of Normanby is 
said to be fast gaining an ascendency over the mind of her youthful sovereign, 
which influence may possibly be turned to the advantage of her husband and 
place him at the head of the government. Now as Lord Melbourne is more 
conservative in his feelings than Lord Normanby, it becomes the policy of the 
tories to support the former, and hence the friendly nature of the speech we 
have above advertedto. Tie sentiments of Lord John Russell are not so clear- 
ly known as those of Lord Melbourne, although we have no question thet as 
Lord John represents the whig aristocracy, he would rather adhere to Lord 
Melbourne than Lord Normanby. This idea is strengthened by the fact, that 
when a few days afterwards, Sir Hesketh Fleetwood brought forward his radi- 
cal motion for admittting £10 householders in the counties to the right of fran- 
chise, he was opposed by Lord Jobn Russell, and Sir Hesketh was beaten by a 
vote of 207 to 81. Lord John afterwards agreed to postpone his education bill 
in consequerce of the opposition of the conservatives, who objected to it, and 
very properly, because it did not provide for religious as well as general educa- 
tien. This Bill will, however, be tried again, denuded of its infidel character. 
These different circumstances have brought down upon the conservative section 
of the cabinet, the wrath of the radicals and more rabid whigs, and hes led many 
to suppose that a coalition will soon take place. Reports ere also prevalent of 
an early dissolution of Parliament, which some say is already actually deter- 
mined on. 

The Chartists are losing ground daily—the extravagance of their echemes has 
ruined them. Even Mr. O'Connell has denounced them, and written them a 
long letter exposing the absurdity and danger of their doctrines. 








THE PRESIDENT. 

The President of the United States arrived in the city in the early part of the 
week and stil] remains. He has been received with the honours due to his 
elevated rank. 

On landing at Castle Garden, his Excellency, in reply to the address there 
made to him, delivered the following most patriotic and to us gratifying re- 
marks in relation to the Boundary Question and the disturbances on the northern 
| frontier ; they strike as being most judicious end praise-worthy, and we fer- 
vently hope that the British residents of the great inetropolis will not allow his 
Excellency to depart without some grateful expression of their approbation of 
ik sentiments. 








The views which you have taken of particular points in our foreign relations, 
which revently presented a very unfavourable aspect, are conceived in the same 
just and enlightened spirit. The long contested question between Great Bri- 
tain and ourselves, in relation to the Northeastern boundary, there is reason te 
hope is in a fair way for a speedy and amicable settlement, and the troubles on 
the Canadian border have, I am persuaed, passed their most dangerous crisis. 
| ‘To cultivate a spirit of liberal concession in our public relations, and, at the 
| same time, to maintain, with every power, our national honour unimpaired, are 

properly regarded by you as trusts of the highest nature. Experience has shown 
that these can be best discharged by invariably demanding justice ourselves, 
| and as invariably pursuing the same line of conduct toward others. A momen- 
tary forgetfulness of the latter and great duty, by a smali number of our citizens 
on the Northern frontier, had well nigh broken up the peaceful relations of two 
great nat ons, and exposed to irreparab'e injury the dearest interests of millions 
| of people, impel'ed by the strongest ties of reciprocal interests, a common origin 
and a common language. 
The injurious consequences of a war between them, not only to the particu- 

lar interests of each, but to those of all mankind, could not well be exaggerated 
| It may, indeed, be safely affirmed, that there are not two other nations in the 
world, a war between whom would sever so many ties, or who are capable of 
| inflicting upon each o’her such complicated and diversified evils. Although 
| these considerations have no weight, and would probably receive from neither 
| more than a passing regret in respect to the prosecution of a war rendered in- 
dispensable by a due regard to the national character, they could not be contem- 
plated without the deepest sorrow as the result of a contest brought upon the 
two countries wiihout necessity. . 

That the steps which were taken to preserve the public faith, and to suppress 
disorder in that quarter, produced in the then state of public feeling on the fron- 
tier, dissatisfaction even wih persons entertaining in other respecis the most 
correct views, did not disappo nt me. Trusting, however, to the good sense 
and ultimate just feeling of my countrymen, I was persuaded that those unfa- 
| vourab'e impressions would be of short duration, and if I had even thought 

otherwise, } could not, I humbly hope, have been deterred from the performance 
| of an obvious duty by personal eon-iderations. All well-disposed persons now 
see the matter in i's true light ; all feel that the obligations which public lawim- 
poses on civilized nations and of which republican governments should be most 
rigidly observant, were for a moment lost sight of, and that to an extent 
which, if persisted in, would bave rendered war inevitable. It affords me plea- 
sure to learn that the course taken was, in your opinion, the best that could, an- 
der the c'rcumstances of the moment, have been pursued, and that the country 
has been saved froma great calamity by its adoption. The danger of a hostile 
col'ision arising from this source having, as I hope, passed away, the asperities 
of the moment in a great degree having been allaye d, and an opportunity for cool 
reflection afforded, we may, [ am sure, count, wih confidence, upon a vigilant 
support, by our citizens, of those great principles of mternationa: justice, the 
| maintenance of which is alike mdispensable to the preservation of social order 
and the peace of the world. In doing 80, it does not follow that we are either 
to suirender the right of opin'on, to suppress a solicitude for the spread of free 
government, or to withhold our best wishes for the success of all who are ip 
good faith labouring for their establishment. 














The length of our Parliamentary Reports, obliges us to postpone literary 
notices and advertisements till next week. 





——— 
I[E LATE D. SCHLESINGER’S PIANO FORTES, AND A RARE SELECTION OF 
MUSIC —T» be sold vy Auction—By Messrs Edward H. Ludiow & Co., on Wednes- 


| day eveniug, the 10th instant at 8 o'clock, atthe Apollo, in Broadway Toe large and fine 


collection of Classical Music, consisting of the works of the most ce ebrated ae 
Among other choice works will be found several full orc hestral — — Ayan 
und not to bs purchased in this country. Also, two Piano} Fortes made by & todart 0., 


Lenden; which, together with the Music, belonged to the late DaNtEL SCHLESINGER ; 
the Piano Fo:tes were selected by that gentleman as particularly well suited — cli- 
mate, andare considered by the best judges as superior to 2! others in make, H iy ot 
and brilliancy of tone. uly 








RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of vert aa 
A tion and style, especially the oraamental Cottage, Villa and Country , oaaat also 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are readered pleasing and ornamental, by a 

f r disposition of the rudest materials 
of Ne ytta a eseniendinns has so material an e‘fect among the features of a country, and 


“ture y dopted if designs 
eupies $0 C ‘ ce in the picture, it would be oftener a 

oc apiee 0 CO eee subseriner possesses the advantage of seven years 
sna tiyey sporienan in his profession '" Eng and, and has been se veral youre principal 
practic tl exe 3 } 


: tant to Martin EB. Thompson, Architect, ef this city, to whom reference is given, 

a “ B "Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. , 
july 63t af CHAS, H. MOUNTALN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street. 
July O-¢ ° . 








+ ARRISON 4 F ACKSON Lookiag-Glass and Picture Frame Manufactory, 132 William 
if 
H 


Pay ie ra i tion of their Ornamental Work, for Mantel and Pier Glasses 
Portrait and Minature Frames, which they will render at fair prices 
he : idling at a distance supplied on the shortest notice. Terms 4 


Carvers and wilders. ré 
| months on good city § 


per : , 
| P.S. Decorations for Steam-Boats, Shipping, &c. &¢ 18 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. HEMANS. 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans ; with a Memoir of her Life. By her Sister. In 
Siz Volumes. Vol.1. Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh, 1839. 

The life and a part of the correspondence of Mrs. Hemans has already been 
given to the world by Mr. Chorley; but, although that work was dictated by 
the most generous sentiment of admiration for the poetess, and was written by 
@ gentleman who was fortunate enough to enjoy an intimate acquaintance wit 
her, much remained to be stated which could not be supplied except by the 
members of her family. To supply this deficiency, and, indeed, to correct any 
misapprebensions or imperfect views that might bave got abroad through any 
channels, her sister has been induced to edit a complete edition of ber works, 
the first vo'ume of which is occupied with the most minute biography of Mrs. 
Hemans, that is now likely to be presented to the public. 

The incidents of her liie are few and simple, and were rarely interrupted, 
even by changes of scene. She was born in Liverpool in 1793, and when she 
‘was at the age of seven her family removed to Denbighshire, in Wales, where 
her poetical faculty was developed and nurtured in reurement. Her father was 
a native of Ireland, and her mother was of a mixed Italian and German de- 
scent. In Wales, at the age of fifteen, Felicia Dorothea Brown first saw Cap- 

tain Hemans, and from that time her enthusiastic nature decided her future 
destiny. Captain Hemans went abroad with his regiment, returned in three 
years, renewed his addresses, and, although the union was in no poivt of view 
a prudent one, they were married. During the few succeeding years they had 
five sons; and then Captain Hemans, finding his ‘.calth suffering from lie con- 
sequences of severe military service, went to Rome for the benefit of a svuthern 
climate. The biographer states that a formal separation never took place be- 
tween Mrs. Hemans and her husband, that it never amounted to more than a 
tacit conventional arrangement, that it presented no obstacle to the frequent 
interchange of correspondence, and that the father was constantly referred to 
in all things relating to the disposition of the children. But seventeen years 
passed away—generating estrengement—and from that hour they never met 
again! ‘Tis is the most painful event in the sad story. That it coloured the 
remainder of Mrs. Heman’s life, and suggested additional reasons for that se- 
¢lusion which she always loved, cannot be doubted. But, although she was 
thus destined to a state of strange widowhood, she was the centre of a knot of 
friends who loved her—the heart, the cheerful heart of a devoted circle. Her 
amiable disposition, her!varied accomplishments, the charms of her conversa 
tion, and the powers of her mind, which continued to work against circum- 
stances in the last degree depressing, surrounded her with a rampart of affec- 
tions, and secured her the friendship of some of the most distinguished persons 
‘of the age. 

Among other qualities for which she was remarkable, was the strength of her 
memory, and the rapidity with which she could call it into action. The follow- 
ing instance is a striking illustration :— 

“The powers of tier memory were so extraordinary, as to be sometimes made 
the subject of a wager, by those who were sceptical as to the possibility of her 
achieying, what she would, in the most undoubting simplicity, undertake to 
— On one of these occasions, to satisfy the incredulity of one of her 

rothers, she learned by heart, having never read it before, the whole of He- 
ber's poem of Europe in one hour and twenty minutes, and repeated it without 
a single mistake or a moment's hesitation. The length of this poem is four 
hundred and twenty-four lines.” 

She had also great talents for drawing and music, and was a proficient in 
nearly all the modern languages ; and she added to all this indomitable energy 
in the acquisition of informatien. 

“ Her eagerness for knowledge of every kind was intense ; and her industry 
may be attested by volumes, still existing, of extracts and transcriptions, almost 
sufficient to form a library in themselves. The mode of her studies was, to 
outward appearance, singularly desultory, as she would be surrounded by books 
of all sizes, in divers languages, and on every varicty of topic, and would seem 
to be turning from one to another, like a bee flying from flower to flower ; yet, 
whatever confusion might reign without, all was clear and well-defined within 
In her mind and memory, the varied stores were distinc'ly arranged, ready 
to be called forth for the happy illustration, the poetic imagery, or the witty 
iy cr m 

The accurate spirit in which this biography is written enables us to see the 
mind of the poetess in the very process of inspirat on; for her sister has so 
minutely recerded every slight trait of her intellectual progress as to leave 
searcely a single fragment of her mental history to conjecture. Such passages 


of ¢ AltGiot. 


with true sisterly disinterestedness ; and the versatility of the tastes, to which 
every thing really good in its kind was sure to be acceptable (always excepting 
science and statistics, from which she stood aloof in silent awe), gave her a 
capacity for enjoying with equal zest, the noble simplicity of Mrs. Joanna Bail- 
he, the grephic reality of Miss Mitford, the trve hearted originality of Mary 
Howitt, or the exquisite tenderuess of Miss Bowles. The Sunday Evening 
of the latter—that pure and pious little poem, which, io its own sweet lan- 
guage— 

Falls on the heart like dew 

On the drooping heather-bell, 


was first introduced to Mrs. Hemans through a strangely circuitous medium, 
having been sent to her from Canada by her brotber, in a Montreal gazette. 
Long before they knew even the name of its author, it had gained for itself the 
love and favour of the whole household. It was copied by the elders, learnt 
by the children, and is now consecrated by reco'lections far dearer than belong 
to the finest monuments of genius; and which involuntorily excite a feeling of 
affectionate intimacy with the writer. Miss Bowles’ Solitary Hours were often 
mede by Mrs. Hemans the companions of her own: and had she lived to read 
the Birthday, its simple pathos and deep tenderness would have awakened 
many un answering tune in her heart.” 

It is not surpri-ing that Mrs. Hemans should have been an intense lover of 
na'ure—-that her feelings should have expanded in the clear sunlight, in the 
valiies, and on the mountain-tops, and that one, who loved humani'y so truly, 
so gently, so purely, should also love the green earth. Associated with this 
passion for the simple and the beautiful, were some peculiarities that show 
how deep'y they effected her imagination. 

“The howling of the wind at night had a very peculiar effect upon her nerves 
—nothing in the least approaching to the sensation of fear, as few were more 
exempt from that class of alarms usually called nervous; but working upen 
her imagination to a degree which was always succeeded by a reaction of fa- 
tigne and exhaustion. ‘The solemn influences thus mysteriously exercised, are 
alluded to in many of her poems, particularly in The Song of Night, and in 
The Voice of the Wind. 

“The sight and sound of the sea were always connected in her mind with 
melancholy associations ; with 


Doubt, and something dark, 
Of the old sea some reverential fear; 


with images of storm and desolation, of shipwreck and sea-burial ; the last, 
indeed, was so often present to her imagination, and has so frequently been in- 
troduced into her poetry, that any one inclined to superstitious presentiments 
might almost have been disposed to fency it a fore-shadowing of some such 
dark fate in store either for her-elf or for some one dear to her. These asso- 
ciations, like those awakened by the wind, were perfectly distinct from any 
thing of personal timidity, and were the more indefinable as she had never suf- 
fered any calamity at all connected with the sea; none of those she loved had 
been consigned to its reckless waters, nor had she ever seen it in all its terrors, 
for the coast on which her early years were passed is by no means a rugged or 
dangerous one, and is seldom visited by disaster.” 

The close of Mrs. Hemans’ life is comparatively of such recent date, and is 
so well remembered by the admirers of her genius, that we need not trace the 
melancholy scenes ; but content ourselves with referring to these pages where 
it will be found depicted with the most touching tenderness. The whole we- 
moir is inieresting, written with the most delicate taste and acute sensibility, 
and enriched throughout with numerous excerpta from the correspondence of 
the poetess. It is one of the most graceful, faithful, and affecting biographies 
with which we are acquainted in the eatire compass of English literature. 





Davicties. 


A captain of a vessel loading coals, went into his merchant's counting-room, 
and requested the loan of a rake. The merchant, looking towards his clerks, 
replied—** I have a number of them, but none, I believe, wish to be hauled over 
the coals.” 





A hardy seaman, who had escaped one of the recent shipwrecks upon the 
coast, was asked by a good lady how he felt when the waves dashed over him! 
He replied, “‘ Wet, madam, very wet.” 





a3 the following are deeply interesting to the literary inquirer :-— 

“It was interesting to observe the manner in which any new idea, accident- 
ally saggested in the course of her rea:ing, would take hold of her imagination, 
awakening, as with an electric touch, a whole train of associations and develope- 
ments. ost truly, in her case, was exemplified Mr. Wordsworth's observa- 
tion respecting poetic sensibility, in which he says, that ‘the more exquisite it 
is, the wider will be the range of a poet's perceptions, and the more will he be 
incited to observe objects, both as they exist in themselves, and as reacted upon 
by his own mind.’ 

“* By her, objects were never seen simply ‘as they exist in themselves’ 
Everything brought its own appeals to thought and memory; and every sight 
and sound in nature awakened some distinct echo in her heart. The very rust- 
ling of the trees spoke to ber in tones full of meaning. It was one of her fa- 
vourite fancies tha euch tree had its pecul ar language, suited to its character 
for majesty, solemnity, or grace, and that she could distinguish with closed 
eyes the measured tones of the oak or elm, the funereal sighs of the cypress, 
or the sensitive murmurs of the willow or poplar! From some particular train 
of association, she took great delight in seeing the waving boughs of wees 
through a church window. All legends and superstitions regarding trees aud 
flowers were peculiarly dear to her. When alluding to these, aud similar fables, 
she would often quote the well-known lines of Schiller— 


Wage du zu irren and zu traumen, 
Hohen sinn liegt oft in kind’schem spiel, 


Original Anecdote.—At a hotel a short time since, a servant girl inquired of 
a gentleman at the breakfast table if his cup was out. ‘ No’’ said he, but my 
cotfee is.” The poor girl was considerably confused, but determined to pay 
him in his own coi. While at dinner the stage drove up, and several coming 
in, the gentleman asked, ‘‘ does the stage dine here!” “ No sir,”’ said the girl, 
‘*but the passengers do.”’ 
_ Dean Swift.—This remarkable character, having preached an Assize sermon 
in Ireland, was afterwards invited to dine with the Judges. In the discourse 
he made severe remarks upon those counsellors who pleaded causes which they 
knew, in their consciences, to be wrong. After dinner, a young barrister re- 
torted on the Dean, and asked him, if the devil was to die, whether a parson 
might not be found, for money, who would preach his funeral sermon! “Yes,” 
said Swift, ‘and I would gladiy be the man; for I weuld then give the devil 
his due, as I have this day done his children.” 


A Polite Quaker.—Spe king of the personal appearance of the Queen the 
other day, to a respectable gentleman of Shields, who belongs to a denomina- 
tion of Christiens which prefers the beauty of utility and kindness to that of 
ceremony, we obtained the following anecdote :—‘‘ Well, I'll tell thee what.” 
said our worthy friend, * I happened to be in Londou when Her Majesty went 
to the Mansiou-house banquet, and I was so struck with the chaste and beauti- 
ful demeanour and innocent yet dignified look of Her Majesty, that I incautious- 
ly lifted my hand to my hat to pull it off.’—Port of Tyne Pilot. 





As an appropriate pendant to the siemorials of her tastes and habits, we are fur- 
nished with a var ety of memoranda in which she noted sundry plans ard skele- 
tons for poems, and contemplated works, many of which she never accomplished. 
The practice of keeping a faithful record of trans ent images and suggestions need 
not be commended, since every body knows how quickly these slight visions of 
fancy flit away, and how utterly impossible it is to recover them, if they be not 
seized and shaped into words on the instant. We give a few specimens of these 
interesting notes which are highly emblematic of the tone of Mrs. Hemans’ 
mind, and the general character of her poetry. 

“A traveller, sleeping on the banks of the Oronoco, has heard the mysterious 
sounds of the Laxes de Musica.* _ He wakens his Indian guide, who congratu- 
lates him on having heard them, and tells him they are the voices of his depart- 
ed friends from the regions of the dead, giving him assurance that they are hap- 
py, and that they watch over him; that he need not now fear the paw of the ti- 
ger, nor the bite of the serpent, for he is tlius protected; but far happier are 
they who so guard him. 

“A scene of surpassing beauty in Switzerland, with a cottage, inhabited by 
the wife of a chamois hunter. Soliloquy of a wanderer, who unagines that no 
human passions could ever have disturbed the repose of that sublime solitude. 
The chamois hunter is brought in dead. 

* The maid before the wizard's glass—her m‘nd, wearied with the excite- 
ment of its scenes, tums in joy to the green fields and the sky. 


“ On leaving a church full of sculptore, and coming into the open air. The | 


blessing of those feelings which withdraw us oceasionally from thoughts too 
high an! awful. 

“ Thoughts and Similes.—Distance—to be dreaded by those we love, as so 
completely dividing the current of their thoughts and sympathies. One may be 
revelling ata banquet, whilst the other lies on a bed of pain —one walking at 
evening in the summer woods, whilst the other is tossing on the stormy wave, 
at the moment of shipwreck. 

“© Our search into the futurity of the grave, after the excitement of life, com- 
ared to the first going forth into the darkness, after leaving a brilliant hall, with 
ghts and music; but, by degrees, we become accustomed to the obscurity ; 
star after star looks through it, and the objects begin te clear. 

“Virtues and powers concealed in the mind, compared to the landscapes 
and beautiful forms sometimes found in the heart of a block of marble. 

“ Ruins of a magnificent city seen under the waves (as those of Tyre are said 
to be,) like the traces of man’s lofty original, obscured and faintly discernible 
through the shadows of mortality. 

** Water thrown upen ancient paintings and reviving their forms and colours, 
like any sound or circumstance reviving images of the past. 

‘Strong passions, discernible under a cold exterior, like the working of water 
seen under a crust of ice.” 

These sre the slight germs of future productions, from which flowers and 
rich fruit were to blossom and mature ; and if they help us to no more enlarged 
speculations upon the nature and powers of intellect, they are, even in thet 
sepee, abundent!y curious and instructive. 

To us one of the most beautiful traits in the exquisite and timost perfect 
character of Felicia Hemans, was the kind and appreciating spirit io which she 
regarded the fema'e writers of her time ; avd, to their howour, it must be 
recorded that they responded cordially her refined and amiable sentiments. 

“Tt is pleasing to dwell upon the generous appreciation with which she was 
régerded by the gifted of her own sex, and the frank, confiding spirit which 
a!ways mar*ed ber intercourse with them. She would rejoice in their success 


*Bocks which sre said to emit musical tones at sunrise, 


Lord Auckland has been presented by Runject Singh with 20 fair Circassian 
ladies ! 


The late Mr. Justice —- , a well-meaning, but particularly prosing Judge, 
on one of his country circuits, had to try a man for sealing a quantity of cop- 
per. In his charge he had frequent occasion to mevtion ‘* the copper,”’ which 
be uniformly called * ead,”’ adding, ‘1 beg your pardun, gentlemen, copper; but 
I can't get the lead out of my head.” At this candid confession the whole court 
shouted with laughter. 





Riding.—An officer on a field day happened to be thrown from his horse, and 
as he lay sprawling on the ground, said to a friend who ran to his assistance, “ | 
thought I had improved m my riding, but I find I have fallen off.” 


Useless Risentment.—Give no expression, and, as far as you can avoid it, 
| give no place in your mind to useless resentment—not even when yon are ca- 
lumniated. If you are accused of bad conduct, past or intended, aud it is in 
| your power to disprove the accusation, do not ily into a passion, but give dis- 
| proofs ; to fly in:o a passion is naturally a guilty man’s eole, and therefore 1 a- 
tural, resource, disproofs are the ouly means of distinguishing your case from 
that ofa guilty man.— Bentham. 





A radical paper published at Cheltenham, says the Chartists are “a band of 
miscreants who have done more substantial injury to the interests of the work- 
ing classes, and io the progress of reform, than the Whigs and Tories would 
have dared to attempt, without their diabolical assistance, for a century.” 

—2>——- 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Neglige de Ville —A pelisse of glace silk red and black; square shaw! of 
silk, bordered with a very wide silk fringe; the bonnet of sewn straw, trim- 
med with straw colour and green ; prunella boots, with the tops of varnished 
leather ; parasol of silk glace, yellow and green. 

Toilette de Soir.—The dress, with three flounces of foulard, couleur, pous- 
siere, striped with cerise ; shaw! of white Cashmere fringe; the bonnet of 
Lemon coloured gros de Tours, with a bouquet of small white feathers at the 
side, roses in the cap; small veil of point lace. 

Neglige du Soir.—The dress of muslin, trimmed with a double fleunce, bor- 
dered with Paris point ; the sleeves with puffs and trimmings; the body plaited 
with a fall of lace, trimmed with heart's eases and full blown roses ; gloves of 
netted silk. 

Toilette du Soir.—The dress of brocade, white ground, garoie d’Angleterre ; 
body and sleeves trimmed, ceiffure d’Angleterre with white lilac ornaments 
of pearls and garnets; a rich fan; pocket handke:chief embroidered with 
guipuie. 

Dinner Dress.—Fale rose colored crape robe, a low borsage en ceur, the folds 
extending over the shoulder, the but'om is deeply pointed. Short sleeve cover- 
ed with bias folds, which are edged with lace ; a ruffle ef one fold descends from 
the last fo'd. The skirt is trimmed round the border with folds to correspond 
The hair, parted on the forehead, and disposed in full clusters of curls at the 
sides, is decorated with a quadrille geuze scarf arranged somewhat in the turban 
style, and ornamented on the left side with a gerbe of wild berries and foliage. 

Merning Dress.—lKobe of stone coloured gros de Naples, the corsage rather 
more than hal) high, and tightto the shape Sieeves demi large, trmmed below 
the shoulder with bouillons asd a fali of entique point face. Point lace co lar 
White crape liese bonnet ; a fluted brim, the crown placed very backward, is 
| decorated with a tulle scarf disposed in the folds by a leaf of hiac, which con- 
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fines them at the sides and then rises round the back of the crown. Tne end of 
the scarf falls in a full flowing drapery to the waist. 

Evening Dress.-—Organdy robe, the skirt has the ground worked in rosebuds, 
the material of the corsage is plain, the top is square and trimmed with folds, 
which are terminated with a fall oflace Bouffan sleeve, finished by a lave ruffle, 
and trimmed with knots of ribbon. Head dress of hair ornamented witha gold 
chain. 

Public Promenade Dress.—The robe is lilac gros de Naples, high corsage dis- 
posed in folds, and sleeve of a larger size than usual, with a shoulder piece ar- 
ranged in a novel form. Italian straw hat, trimmed next the face with coloured 
crape. The crown is ornamented with flowers and figured straw coloured rib- 
boa. Ceinture and breast knot to correspond. Lace collar. 
eS 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War Office, May 28, 1839.—Queen's Own Royal Staffordshire Regiment of 
Yeoman Cavalry—Lt J Foster to be Capt, v Scott, res; Cornet 'T Chawner to 
be Lieut, v Heeley; W F Freyer, Gent, to be Lieut, v Foster, promoted. Roy- 
al Wilts Yeoman Cavalry—Devizes Troop—J T Compton, Gent, to be Lieut, 
v Polhill, res; J N F Astley, Gent, to be Cornet, vy Compton, pro. 

War Office, May 31, 1839—1st Drag Guards—W S Wilkinson, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by p; 2nd Dragoons—J Home, from Acting Veterinary Surgeon, with 
the depots of the Ist Drag Guards and 7th Light Drags, to be Veterinary Sur- 
geon, v Spencer, res ; 4th Light Dragoons—Lt GG Shaw, tobe Capt, without 
pv Gillespie, appointed to the 15th Light Drags; Cornet W W W Humbly 
to be Lieut, without pv Fyers, dec ; Cornet J F Fitzgerald to be Lieut, v Shaw 
—15:h Light Drag—Maj Sir W Scott, Bart, to be Lieut-Col, without p; Capt 
A Wathen, without pv Scott To be captains, without purchase— Capt R 
Gillespie, from the 4th Light Drags ; Capt W Penn, from 13th Light Drags ; 
Lieut TC Brander, from the Ist Drag Guards; Lt C H T Hecker v Wathen. 
To be Assistant Surgeon—H C Reade, Gent 3rd Foot—Ensign R H Gall to 
be Lieut, without p v Desborough, appoin'ed Adjutant; Ensign K M‘Kenzie to 
be Lieut, by p vice Gall, whose promotion, by purchase has been cancelled; J 
Hope, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase vice McKenzie ; Lieutenant 
Desborough, to be Adjutant, vice White, dec; 4th Foot—Major W Saddler, 
from the 58th Ft., to be Maj. v. Irving, who exch. ; 9th Ft—Capt. J C. Camp- 
bell, from the 45th Ft, to be Capt, v. Hind, who exch.; 19:h Ft —Gent.- 
Cadet H. J. M. Campbell, from the Roy. Mil. Col., to be Ens., without p. y. 
Tuite, pro. inthe Ist W. I. Regt ; 21st Ft —Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Luard, 
from h. p. Unat, to be Maj. v. R. Meade, who exch ; 28th I't —Ens. G. Gra- 
vatt to be Lieut , by p. v. M*Donel, whe ret.; S Rowsou, Gent. to be Ens, 
by p. v. Gravatt; 29th Ft.—Lieut.-Col. H. C. Cash, from the b -p. Unat., to 
be Lieut.-Col., v Brevet Col. J. Simpson, who exch. ; Maj. J. V. Evans to be 
Lieut.-Col , by p. v. Cash, who ret.; Brev. Maj. T. B. Hicken to be Major, by 
p. v. Evans; Lieut. J. G. Weir to be Capt, by p. v. Hicken, Ens. G@ Molle te 
be Lieut., by p.v. Weir; F. Coventry, Gent. to be Ens., by p. v. Molle; 38th 
Ft.—Gent.-Cadet R. Scott, from the Roy. Mil. Col., to be Ens., without p. v. 
Piper, pro. in the Ist W. I. Regr.; 42d Ft.—Ens G. W Macquaire to be 
Lieut. by p. v. Fergusson, who ret.; H S. Douglas, Gent. to he Ens., by p. v 
Macquaire ,; 45th Ft —Lieut. M. Mello, to be Capt., by p v. Reed, who ret. ; 
Capt. C. Hind, from the 9th Ft., to be Cupt. v. Campbell, who exch. ; Ens. G. 
A. L. Blenkinsopp to be Lieut., by p. v. Mello; J. B. Fellowes, Gent. to be 
Ens., by p. v. Blenkinsopp, pro.; F. R. Stack, Gent. to be Ens., without p. v. 
Graves, promoted in the Ist Wes: India Regiment ; 46th Foot—Gentleman- 
Cadet R. H. B. Whittingham, from the Royal Mi!. Col., to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice O'Toole, promoted to the Ist W. India Reg’t ; 50th Foot—J. 
Russel, gent. to be Ensign, without p., v. Farquharson, whose appuintment has 
been cancelled; 53d Ft.—Maj. A. W. Beauclerk, from the half-pay Unattach 
ed, to be Major, v.G. F. B St John, who exchanges ; Capt. S. R. Srreatfield 
to be Major, by p., v. Beauclerk, who retires ; Lt. R. Twopeny to be Captain 
by p, v Streatfield ; Ensign J. H. Alleyne to be Lieut. by p., vice Twopeny ; 
GC. F. Wedderburne, gent. to be ensign, by p., vice Brownigg, ; Gentleman 
Cadet F. J. Wilson, from the R. M. Col., to be an by p., v Alleyne; 55th 
Ft.—Ensign H. H. Warren to be Ensign by p., v. Harris, whose promotion has 
been cancelled; Ensiga T. Crowe, from the Royal Newfoundland Veteran 
Companies, to be Ensign, v. Harris, dec’d; 58th Ft ming i. H. Irving from 
the 4th Ft. to be Major, v. Sadier, who exchanges; 70th F't.—Ensign J. Dela- 
ny, from the half-pay of the 3d F't., to be Ensign, v. Webster, app. Q. Master 
to the 78th Ft.; 72d Ft —Lt. A. L. Balfour to be Capt. by p., v Gowen, wo 
retires; Ensign J. A. Harding to be Lieut. by p, v. Balfour; J. W. Gaisford, 
gent. tobe Ens gn by p., v. Harding; 78th Ft —Ensign J Webster, from the 
70th Ft., to be Q. Master, v. Gunn, ap. Paymaster to the Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men; 82d Ft.—Ensign F. G. Sherlock to be Lt. by p.,, v. Oliiver, who retires ; 
G. R. Nicholls, gent. to be Ensign by p., v. Sherlock ; 84th Ft.—-Lieut. W. H. 
Kelly to be Capt by p, v. Rowley who retires; Ens J Considine to be Lieut by 
p, vi Kelly; M M’Naghten Smith, gent, to be Ens by p, v. Considine ; Rifle 
Brigade—Capt R Irten to be Major, by p, v. Gossett. who retires; First Lieut 
J H Eston to te Capt by p, v. Irwon; Second Lieut Hon H E Hall Gage, to be 
First Lieut v. Esten. 

Ist WI Reg’t—to be Captains without p,—Lieut J M’Causland, from the 
89th foot; Lieut G Robson; Lieut R 8 Wickham. 

To be Lieutenants without p,—Ens G Tuite, from the 19'h foot; Ens J W 
Graves, from the 45:h foot; Ens W D Piper, from the 38th foot; Ens W H 
O'Toole, from the 48th foot; Ens the Hon TC S Foster; Ens A W Macken- 
zie; Ens. E H Bingbam, v. Robinson; Evs E A O'Donoghue, v. Wickham. 

To be Ensigns without p,—Ser’gt Major M Mathews. from the 19th foot: 
Serg’t Major S Ballantine, from the 25th foot; Serg’t FE Walters, from the 45th 
foot; P Hackett, gent, v. Foster; K Hughes, gent, v Mackenzie; H St J 
Clements, geut, v. Bingham; G Jeffrey, gent, v. O Donoghue. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Quartermaster W Gunn, from the 78th foot, to be 
Pay mester. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Colour-Serg’t J Gillespie, from 
the Royal Artillery, to be Ensign, v. Crowe, appointed to the 55th foot. 

Memorandum—Tte nemes of Coronet the Ear! of March, of the Royal Reg’t 
of Horse Guards, are C H G Lennox. 

Office of Ordnance, June 3.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—First Lieut R 
Luard to be 21 Capt v Brewer, ret onhp; 2d Lt E W Rodwell, to be Let Lt 
v Luard. Coips of RI Eug—!st Lt H Scrvante to be 24 Capt; 2d Lt A H 
Freeling, to be Ist Lt, vServante; 2d Lt H St G Ord, to be Ist Lt 

Wur Office, June 7.—1st Reg of Drag Gds—Cor R T Murchison, from h p 
of the Sin Lyt Drag to be Cornet without pur v Leigh, dec June 7. 6th ditto— 
Lt-Gen Sir T Hawker, to be Col v Gen the Hon R Taslor, dee June 5. 15th 
Reg of Lt Dirag—To be Lts without pur—Lt G B Hall, from the h p of the 
19th Lt Drag; LtG A Robertson, from the 55h Foot; Lt O G Perrott, from 
the 26:h Fvot; Lt H Routh, from the 49th Foot ; Lt P D'Ormieux Voa Streng, 
from the 13th Feot; Lieut C A Sinclair from the 49:h Foot; Lt J Macartney, 
from the 13th Lt Drag; Lt JH Gray fromthe 13th Lt Drag June 7. To be 
Cors without pur—Cor V Beatty, from the h p 24th Lt Drag June 7; Cor Hon 
J Coventry, from the half-pay 10h Light Deagoons, Jone 7. 7th Foot Capt A 

Blair, from the 2ist Foot, to be Capt vice L’Estrange, who exchanges, June 7 
—7th Ft: Lt RM Best, to be Capt by pur, v. Hutchinson who rets; Ens 
Hon J W Fortesque from 29th Ft, to be Lt by pur, v Best, June 7 —Sih Do 
Ens J L Marsden to be Lt by pur, v Pounkett who rets ; J Johnston, Geut, to 
be Ens by pur, v Marsden, June 7.—10th Do: Capt i G Edwards, from h p 
of 31st Ft, to be Capt, v R W Shiokwin who exchs, June 7.—Lt G Staunton 
to be Capt, v Edwards, who rets; Ens W Fenwick to be Lt by pur, v Staun- 
ion; J J Bull, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Fenwick, June 8.—1lth Do: Capt 
H B H Rogers, from the 82d Ft, to be Capt, v Pinckney, who exchs, June 6 ; 
Capt J Lee from 96th Ft, to be Capt, v Richmond, who exchs, June 7.—19th 
De: Lt G Tute from the Ist W I Regt, to be Lt, v Edwards prom, June 7.— 
29:h Do: J Halkeit, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Fortesque, prom in the 7th Ft, 
May 7.—40th Do: Ens A J Magnay to be Lt without pur, v Morris, dec, May 
25; Gent Cad J W Thomas, from the RI Mi! Col, to be Ens, without pur, ¥ 
Magnay, June 7.—4Ist Do: Ens J de Blacquiere to be Lt without pur, v Har- 
nett dec, May 7; Gent Cad T M‘L Farmer, from the R! Mil Col, te be Ens 
without pur, v de Blacquiere, June 7—42d Do: Ens and Adjt D Cameron to 
have the rank of Lt, June 1.—45th Do: Ens H J Shaw to be Lt by pur, vice 
Young, prom ; Gent Cad S B Gordon, from the RI Mil Col, to be Ens without 
pur, June 7—55th Do: Capt A HS Young, from the half-pay Unattached, 
to be Captain, v J Forbes, who exchanges, receiving the difference, June 7.— 
60th diito—Assistant Surgeon P Lamond, M D to be Sargeon, v Leigh, deceas- 
ed : Asst Surg J Paynter, from the Staff, to be Asst Sorg, v Lamond, June J-— 
7Wih ditto—Eos W KR Brereton, to be Lieut by pur, v Murray, who rets H HL 
Clough, gent to be Ens, by pur v Breretou, June 7—82nd ditto—Bevet Major 
G Pinckney, from the 11th Foot, to be Capt v Lee who exchgs, June 7—Rifie 
Brigade—F R Elrington, gent to be 2d Lieut by pur v Gage, prom June 7— 
Ist W. I Reg—Lieut M Fizpatrick, from the b p of the 97:4) Foot, to be Lieut 
v Tuite, app te the 19th Foot, Jone 7—Unattached—Lieut AH S Yeung, 
from the 35th Foot, tobe Capt by pur v White whose prom on the 14 Dee 
1838, bas been cancelled ; Lieet J Robinson, from the 69:h Foot, to be Capt 
witheut pur, June 7—Brevet—Capt H G Edwards, of the 10th Poot to be Major 
in the Army, Jan. 10—Hospital Staff—To be Asst Surg to the Forces—G W 
Powell, M D, v D Dumbreck, who rets upon h p; T R Dyce, gent, ¥ Paynter, 
app to the 60th Foot, June 7—Memorandum—The date of Lieut Steunton’s 
coinmission, in the 6th Foot is 4th Dec 1834, and not 22nd May, 1835 -- Lira 
tum in the Gazette of the3lst May last.—For 2nd Lieut Hon H E H Gage to 





| be fret Lieut in the Rifle Brigade, v Esten, read 24 Lieut the Hon H E H Gage 
i to be first Lieut in tke Rifle Brigade, by pur v Evten. 
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